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SPRING BOOKS::::A Special Section 
WELFARE IN INDIA::: Three Articles 


WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE: 


That Woman's Press, distinguished pub'ishers of books in social group work and recreation, 
has been purchased from the National Board YWCA by Whiteside, Inc. The imprimatur of 


. Je . ° 
Woman's Press will be maintained by the new corporation. Rose Ter'in will continue as 


Director. Dean Harleigh Trecker will continue as Editorial Concu'tant. All production, pro- 


motion and sales distribution will be carried by William Morrow and Company. 


WOMAN’S PRESS is also proud to announce these NEW books for SPRING, 1952: 


HOW 10 WORK WITH GROUPS 


by Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 


The art of working with people in community 
organizations, on Boards of Directors, in clubs and 
membership groups. HOW TO: recruit members, 
develop committees that function, plan program, 
conduct business meetings, take minutes, secure 


publicity and raise funds. 


Publication date April 28, 1952 $3.00 
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HANDBOOK FOR GROUP LEADERS 


by Ann Curphey Brown and Sally Brown Geis 


"How-to" 


board members, committee chairmen and active 


information for presidents, officers, 


members. Especially helpful in planning stimulat- 
ing programs, in setting up meetings whether 
small or large, formal or informal. Tells how to use 
speakers most effectively; where to find audio- 


visual aids, and how to use them. Tells how to 
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conduct membership campaigns; how to write a 


constitution, what to include in by-laws. 


Publication date May 26, 1952 $3.00 
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THE ROLE OF GROUPS IN WORLD 
RECONSTRUCTION 


by Charles E. Hendry 


The significant paper prepared by Charles 
Hendry, Dean of the Toronto School of Social 
Work for the 1951 Conference of Social Work 
has been enlarged by additional data plus exten- 


sive summer travel to Europe. Challenging ques- 
tions concerning the role of leaders and the place 
of voluntary organizations in developing deme- 
cratic societies in Germany, the Far East and the 
Middle East are here presented in the language 
of indigenous leaders as well as those serving 
under the United Nations, the Point Four program 


and private agencies. 


Publication date, July, 1952 $2.50 


HOW TO PREPARE A SPEECH 


by Ivan Gerould Grimshaw 


Guidance for all those who need to use library 
resources for speeches. How to organize your 
material, find additional references, make notes, 
and develop an effective platform manner. By an 
outstanding librarian who is also engaged in 


extensive work in adult education. 


Publication date June, 1952 $2.50 
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Anxious calls for help, reassuring words 


of comfort—all have been a part of the lives of 


The Doctor and the Telephone 


Dr. Charles E. Birch, White Plains, N. Y, physician, with the telephone that served him for 54 years. 


In the suburban community of White 
Plains, New York, Dr. Charles E. 
Birch, 88, retired last year after sixty 
years of practice. 


Retired also was the telephone which 
had served him well for more than half 
a century. One of the old-fashioned 
“ooosenecks,”’ it had been installed in 


1897. 


Many times over the years, the tele- 
phone company had offered Dr. Birch 
a more modern instrument, but he 
preferred to keep this old, familiar 
telephone on the wall. 


Just one telephone — but think how 
many different lives have been deeply 
affected by the thousands of messages 
it carried, quickly and dependably. 


And think how much your own tele- 
phone service has contributed to safer, 
easier and more pleasant living for 
you and your family. 


Surely there have been times when 
no price could have measured its use- 
fulness. Yet its cost is low — just a 
matter of a few pennies a call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
fic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S, 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Monorary Secretary. Activities; The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refugee aid 
in the United States and abroad; race 
relations, including a job opportunities pro- 
gram and a visiting lectureship; economic 
relations, including an_ industrial relations 
seminar and youth projects of interneships 
in industry and cooperatives; international 
relations, including institutes of interna- 
tional relations for high school age and 
adults in communities on the United States 
and seminars for foreign and American 
students in the United States, Europe and 
Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—3817 14t 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, be 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Service, Thomas L, 
Tolan, M.D., President; W. Earl Prosser, 
Executive Vice President; Claude W. 
Kniseley, Treasurer. 


—————————— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (ine. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications. 
5287 Sunset Blvd., I.os Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis. 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,727 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program ; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service: Safety Services; Service 
Groups ; Junior Red Cross; and College 
Activities. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8s, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11, 12 and 13; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
acne Peet: are groups, etc. John M. 

iff, Pres., Dr. Arth ; 1 i 
Scout Executive. STARE oe 


rr 
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ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING. 


Professional leadership for discussion groups 
in family life education, Counseling by psy- 
chiatric social workers. Pamphlet list free. 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


mm 
_ BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 


(United ‘States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations. President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 


19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Lincoln Recreation Center, 2025 
Seventh Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Rec- 
reation Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Open 
House Recreation Center, 1766 Lexington 
Avenue; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 49 
Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp 
Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda 
in the Palisade-Interstate Park, Visiting 
Film Service, 55 West 42nd Street. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 E. 48 St., New 


York 17, N. Y. Founded 1910 by progres- 
sive educators, “to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home and to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for 
health and character.” Girls, 7 to 18, of 
all races and religions, participate in ac- 
tivities related to the Seven Crafts: Home, 
Outdoors, Creative Arts, Frontiers, Busi- 
ness, Sports and Games, and Citizenship. 
President, Mrs. Richard W. Blalock; Na- 
tional Director, Miss Martha F. Allen. 


——_ 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—24 West 40 Street, New York 18 A 
Jeague of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children's agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION- 


AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U.S.A.—297 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The inter-denominational 
home mission body of 22 denominations. 
Executive Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, 
Rev. I. George Nace. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 


44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Murray 
Hill 2-2505, ext. 35. President: Mrs. Roy F. 
Layton. Founded in 1912 to help girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 prepare, with 
volunteer adult leadership, for their re- 
sponsibilities in the home and as active 
citizens in the community and in the world. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer activities in 
eleven program fields covering international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the 
arts, and future vocations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
focal government. (3) Management Informa 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


i21 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Ireasurer. Organized 
1880. Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the, 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, $3.50 
year. Lists achievements of deaf in Indus- 
try, Education, Sports, and Religion. Sec- 
tion for Parents of Deaf Children. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCO- 


HOLISM, INC., 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, New York. A nouprofit organiza- 
tion serving as the national voluntary health 
agency in the field of alcoholism. Its pro- 
gram is aimed aft prevention of this great 
medical and social problem through educa- 
tion, rehabilitation and community services. 
On a nationwide basis it serves as a center 
of information and material on the subject 
of alcoholism. It organizes citizens’ com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try and guides these local affiliates in pro- 
grams of education and action. Speakers 
and lecturers are provided to interested 
groups. Provides community service for the 
treatment of alcoholics, and establishes In- 
formation Centers for guidauce to alcoholics 
and their families. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WOR 


, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Lester B. Granger, President. The 
N. C. S. W. is an association of individual 
and organization members to promote anc 
share in «discussion of the problems and 
methods of social work and related fields. 
It holds annual meetings aud publishes. Pro- 
ceedings and selected papers. Any inter- 
ested person or organization may join. Dues 
for individuals start at $4.00, for organiza- 
tions at $15.00. Dues of $7.50 or more 
bring full benefits, including free Proceed- 
ings. 79th Annual Meeting, 1952, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, One West 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, 
president. Mrs Elsie Elfenbein, Executive 
Director. Oldest organization of its type, 
founded 1893; membership 94,000 in 240 
Sections, including Councilettes (teen-agers) 
and Juniors (young career women), Pro- 
gram includes EDUCATION for social re- 
form and international understanding for 
peace; COMMUNITY SERVICES, 800 
projects throughout America for service to 
foreign born, hospital recreation, old age 
clubs, mental hygiene, aid to underprivileged 
children; OVERSEAS support for School 
of Education of Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, scholarships for students of so- 
cial work and related subjects in 15 coun- 
tries for study in America, clothing and 
work-play materials for children in needy 
areas, and home in Paris for unattached 
Jewish girls. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 


FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Ys A non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,900 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis 
and finances the professional training of 
scientific and medical personnel. It main- 
tains a year-round program of public infor- 
mation and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Organ- 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transferability between member organiza- 
tions. Write for information. 
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NATIONAL 
HOUSING CONFERENCE, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting, Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 
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NATIONAL 


_ INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and __ international, 
and to advise contributors in their giving. 
Some 600 different philanthropic agencies 
are inquired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eight essentiai standards as to reliability and 
effectiveness are met. Bureau members who 
are eligible for its confidential reports in- 
clude individuals, corporations, chambers of 
commerce, some 1300 community chests and 
councils and 56 foundations. Publishes an- 
nually ‘“Giver’s Guide to National Philan- 
thropy,”’ price 10c, and periodic newsletters 
to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave.. New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games. arts and crafts. nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
vecreation centers, swimming pools, beaches. 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 


PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
1i South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
Davis E. Geiger, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies, 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,’ a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


ASSOCIA- 
TION —1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
tector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Moathlv Bulletin. house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, a voluntary 


service agency organized in 1910, is de- 
signed primarily to promote equal economic 
opportunity and hetter race relations. Oper- 
ates nationally through branches in 59 cities 
and 30 states. Conducts research and com- 
munity surveys as basis for its services. 
Specializes in securing full use of Negro 
manpower in public and private employment. 
Publishés special bulletins on interracial 
and community problems. Provides fellow- 
ships in Social Work. Solicits contributions 
and gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y. WAtkins 4-0505. 


ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. Wa 9-6200. 
Abraham Stone, M.D., Director. 

Daily 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Saturday 9 A.M. to Noon. 

Wednesday & Thursday eve., 5 to 8 P.M. 
Services—Contraception, Infertility, Pre- 
marital and Marital Consultation. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28tk Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posta 
and departments in most major American 
cities 


When Sickness Strikes a Family ............... a ae 


eprints 


Sin A ...Helen Hall 


20c each 


Toward Human Welfare. . 


SMR eer eis VV aves ita) ciate 2 cis s+ ocak eee tecurings ieee 6-4 Ses Jal F. Bulsara 
20c each 


Available at Reduced Rates 


10c a Copy 


Magna Charta for the Aging ....-.---- +++ sere eeeeeereeees ..Marion Robinson 
Report of the National Conference of Social Work 
Report of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Who’s to Pay for Social Work? ....-.. see eeeeer ee erc cere ee renee Leonard Mayo 
Beneath the Surface of Juvenile Delinquency 


§ Kinsey Report 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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About Training Schools 

To rng Eprror: Quite recently I read “Chal- 
lenge of Delinquency” by Teeters and 
Reinemann, commended by Leon Stern in 
the June 1951 Sarvey. It is a good book, 
but it has a striking peculiarity. In the 
chapters on training schools written by 
Professor Teeters, an emotional tone hostile 
to the subject matter is noticeable. He im- 
putes dishonest motives to superintendents 
of training schools; he sneers at the excel- 
lent Kansas school, unable to credit its im- 
provement in collaboration with the Men- 
ninger Foundation; in general, he condemns 
the training schools, especially those oper- 
ated by the government. 

As a former superintendent I know that 
conditions are not all good, but for Pro- 
fessor Teeters to refer to Albert Deutsch’s 
“investigation” in the same context and 
apparent regard as the studies of the 
Osborne Association is really out of order. 
Apparently in years gone by he visited some 
schools, but for this book relies on what 
others have written. Perhaps he forgot 
that many of the unfavorable reports he 
cites followed investigations made at the 
request of boards and responsible officials 
who desired to improve bad conditions. Is 
it ethical to present these reports as_ pic- 
tures of static, or present, conditions? . ] 
tried to learn what training schools Pro- 
fessor Teeters has visited lately but did 
not succeed. 

It is particularly serious to have teachers 
fed biased material. Quite recently one of 
the faculty of an eastern school of social 
work warmly resented my refusal to agree 
that Deutsch gives a fair picture. It is 
misleading for instructors and an author 
like Teeters to teach social work students 
that programs affecting some 30,000. chil- 
dren (at one time), are mainly in hands 
that are incompetent or Worse, 

Crinton W. Arerson 
Former Superintendent, State Agricultural 
& Industrial School, Industry, New York 


Hunger 


To rae Eprror: “The Geography of Hun- 
ger,” by Josue de Castro, reviewed by Nor- 
man Jolliffe. M.D. in your March 
issue, raises a multifaceted, cosmic ques- 
tion, but, unfortunately, de Castro. offers 
to only one facet a tentative, inconclusive, 
unintegrated answer. No wonder Dr. 
Jolliffe concludes his review with the 
apposite remark: “It all is possible by 1960, 
but no one, let alone the author, expects it.” 

I made a study of the subject for forty- 
some years, “Hunger” is only one aspect of a 
cosmic problem of a twentieth century con- 
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ceptual scheme of cultural evolution. Dr. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, 
says that the conceptual schemes of our 
social scientists are equivalent to what the 
chemists and physicists were using two hun- 
dred years ago. 

We can no more isolate the problem of 
cosmic hunger from a twentieth century 
scheme of rationalized cultural evolution, 
than a chemist or physicist can isolate the 
problem of kinetics from the conceptual 
scheme of atomism. 

The subject is too involved for a letter, 
therefore I am going to oversimplify the 
answer. The principle of “kinetics” and 
“atomism” holds good in cultural evolu- 
tion: no cash nexus and no proxy; the 
“mechanical” theory of agriculture is super- 
seded by “kinetic” cultural, spiritual, psy- 
chological—principle. The “curse” of the 
toil of tilling the soil is metamorphosed into 
creative recreation; incidentally resolving 
the historic dilemmas of agriculture. 

For the first time in the history of 
civilization the synthesis of the trends of 
all basic factors of cultural evolution, en- 
ables, nay challenges Man to pioneer pilot 
plants based on a twentieth century con- 
ceptual scheme. Puitip WeEIss 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Corrections 


To tHe Eprror: I should like to call atten- 
tion to several errors in editing and print- 
ing in my article “Japan .. . Its Children’s 
Welfare” which appeared in your March 
issue. 

Paragraph one should read that Japan had 
assisted 1,203 children in 1917 not 1947. 
Early health services to mothers and chil- 
dren, nurseries and homes for the handi- 
capped were not the result of the First 
Reformatory Act as it would appear from 
the way the article was printed. These 
were additional reforms made in the early 
1900's. 

The value of the yen in the first para- 
graph of the first column, page 120 should 
read 5.40 yen not .72 yen. The last sentence 
in this same paragraph should read as fol- 
lows: “These meals are furnished at less 
than cost to those able to pay and free to 
children on public assistance.” 

Last sentence of last paragraph, page 121 
should read: “Since the local commissioners 
are volunteers similar to those utilized in 
the welfare programs, with the same per- 
son often serving in all these (not three) 
CHPACIES | sine 

First colunin, first paragraph, page 122— 
a comma was omitted between official and 
church and this sentence should read: “ 


other agencies active here are official, 
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all 
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church, etc.” In second column same page, 
third paragraph “daily” was omitted from. — 
sentence which should read “. . . where 
young apprentices worked fifteen and more 
hours daily for two to five years.” 
Emitic Baca PuTNaM 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


German Social Work 


To rue Eprror: I would like to make some 
comments on Dr. Dybwad’s article on Child 
Care in Germany in the March 1951 Survey. 
We discussed the family care system (Fami- 
lienfuersorge) at the time of Dr. Dybwad’s 
visit in Germany and also in a conference 
while I was in America. It is true, he has 
seen some things quite correctly and put 
his finger on actual weaknesses but he has 
overlooked the quite different historical de- 
velopment here and yonder. 

In Germany, modern social work prac- 
tices began as field service (Aussendienst) 
in the area of health care as distinguished 
from financial assistance to the needy 
administered by workers without social 
work training (Innendienst). Infant mor- 
tality and tuberculosis were the main prob- 
lems and therefore it was attempted to serve 
the entire area, an undertaking that would 
be impossible in America because of dis- 
tance. 

The other fields of service, financia 
assistance, and youth services were at- 
tached to the health services. It was pos- 
sible to check infant mortality and tuber- 
culosis in a large degree, and at the samc 
time, the field worker was able to get 
acquainted thoroughly with the social and 
other conditions in his district. However, 
to satisfy the manifold needs it would have 
been ay to cut down the size of the 
districts again and again. But there was and 
still is a lack of money and of. social 
workers to accomplish this, 

This is only part of the story. The deeper 
reason that the family care system did not 
develop as it should is the insurmountable 
competition of the administrators without 
social work training who are the leaders 
in welfare work, occupy the permanent posi- 
tions and refuse to give them up. Manv 
efforts have been made to increase the num- 
ber of social workers, to improve their 
training and to employ specially trained so- 
cial workers; also to replace untrained ad- 
ministrators by professionally trained social 
workers. But this is a slow process and 
there is always the financial problem. How 
dificult it is for a woman to work in a 
major administrative position I know from 
daily experience. HELENE Haussner 
Stuttgart, Germany 
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Among Ourselves 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL observance of 
Mental Health Week, May 4 to 10, has 
enlisted the cooperation of many states and 
cities in the effort by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the National Association 
for Mental Health, a voluntary organiza- 
tion, to distribute widely the latest facts on 
“mental illness and on the conditions that 
-make for mental health. During the week, 
widespread educational activities will em- 
_phasize two major considerations: how well 
people can stay well; how communities may 
“organize mental health facilities to cope 
with the growing problem of mental ill- 
ness. Efforts during the week will include 
free distribution of informational material: 
special radio, TV and movie programs; 
"posters; sermons; and the donation of ad- 
vertising space by many commercial firms. 


aur < 


_ FIRST STEP toward a major effort to 
control bilharziasis, one of the great health 
problems of the Philippines, was taken last 
~month when an agreement was signed be- 
tween the government of the Philippines 
sand the World Health Organization, 
putting cooperative measures into effect. 
_ (See “Social Welfare in the Philippines,” 
by Virginia A. Paraiso, The Survey, April.) 
The menace of the debilitating disease bil- 
harziasis (schistosomiasis) is widely recog- 
nized. In the Philippines, it affects the 
health of some 700,000 people, most of them 
_ agricultural workers, who are so weakened 
by it as to curtail the country’s food pro- 
duction. Dr. Brock Chisholm, director gen- 
eral of WHO, stressed the importance of 


_ this disease on a recent visit to Manila. 


- 
‘ 


OLDER WORKERS can do many jobs 


_as well as or better than younger workers, 
according to the findings of a recent sur- 


vey made by the Federation Employment 


Service in New York City, an employment 
and vocational guidance service affiliated 


_ with 


the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. The study, which gathered em- 
ployers’ opinions of 170 older men and 


women placed by the agency, provides evi- 


dence to bolster the growing opinion that 


chronological age of itself is an ineffective 


_ Institutions, 


determinant of suitability for employment. 
(See “Retirement—Boon or Menace,” by 
Kathryn Close, The Survey, April, 1952.) 

On the other hand, “Retirement Pro- 
cedures Under Compulsory and Flexible Re- 
tirement Policies,” by Helen Baker, pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations Section 
of the Department of Economics and Social 
Princeton University (price 
$2), reports on a study of fourteen com- 
panies in six major industries and finds 
that “selective retirement, widely supported 


by outside exponents, is rarely practiced 


even by companies which agree with the 
principle.” It recommends a twofold at- 
tack by industry on the retirement prob- 
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lem: to give superannuated workers as 
much prestige, satisfaction, and’ income as 
possible; to analyze experience in order to 
be “intelligently informed on the possible 
effect of changes in employment and re- 
tirement policies on the efficiency of or- 
ganization and operations.” 


BARRY C. SMITH, for twenty-six years 
general director of the Commonwealth 
Fund, died last month at the age of 74, 
after a long, distinguished career in social 


‘work. His first post after his graduation 


from the New York School of Social Work 
was with the Associated Charities of Jack- ° 
sonville, Florida. As financial secretary of 


the Charity Organization Society of New 
York (later merged into the Community 
Service Society) he went to the aid of the 
victims of fraudulent appeals for charity. 
Partly as a result of this experience he or- 
ganized in 1918 the National Information 
Bureau to encourage high standards in 
philanthropic administration, and to  sup- 
ply information to contributors on appeals 
for funds from national organizations. Dur- 
ing his years with the Commonwealth 
Fund, he directed the expansion of the 
fund’s support of child health and rural 
health facilities, child guidance clinics, and 
agencies for the education of psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers. 
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This camp for migrant farm workers was built by the federal government 
in 1939 and is now leased to “big growers.” In space, cleanliness and equip- 
ment it is far superior to most of the ramshackle housing provided for 
the migrants who harvest the crops of the bountiful San Joaquin Valley. 


Wide World 
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Something for the Joads 


Here is an experiment which offers hope to millions who 
so far have had a meager share in the American heritage. 


ANNE ROLLER ISSLER 


HIs IS A SUCCESS STORY IN A FIELD WHERE FAILURE HAS 


been the rule. It is the story of a grass roots plan for 


- modern health care for California’s crop migrants—a plan 


which potentially will save hundreds of babies from death 
due to dehydration because they lie virtually untended 


under desert sun in the cotton fields where their parents 


toil; or from death due to dysentery caused by flies, dust, 
contaminated food in the camp shacks and tents which are 


~ the “homes” of most migrant families. It can mean, too, 


the immunization of children against such killers as small- 
pox and diphtheria, and the diagnosis and treatment of 
the neglected health problems of the families who “follow 
the crops” and thus pile up the wealth of many states’ 
“factories in the fields.” 

Fresno County is the hub of the San Joaquin Valley’s 
industrialized agriculture. Today, in that mecca of root- 


less farm workers, doctors, public health nurses, home 
economists, Red Cross instructors, “big growers,” and 


harvest families are working together in a project sig- 
nificant to every community in the United States which at 
any season plays host-employer to migratory labor. 

The project still is in a pioneer stage. The one rural 
child care center and six community clinic buildings spon- 
sored by the Fresno County Rural Health and Education 
Committee are, statistically speaking, a demonstration of 
opportunities new to migrant agricultural laborers. Yet 
already inquiries are coming from neighboring counties 
and other states: “How did you go about this?” When 


one remembers that last November at the peak of the cot- 


ton harvest, 85,000 hand pickers were at work in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and that in January after vineyard prun- 
ing came in, as many as 102,500 were employed there, the 
potentialities of the project loom large. For it is the hope 
of the Committee that eventually these services, and others 


already in the blueprint stage, will be available to all who 
need them. 


« 
—By a California free-lance writer, well known 
to Survey readers for her articles about the 
migrant workers in the industrialized agriculture 


of the West Coast. 
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My story is necessarily a first person account. No re- 
porter sitting with the Rural Health and Education Com- 
mittee (hereafter RHEC), as I did on an early spring 
afternoon this year, could catch the significance of what 1s 
going on without having seen the situation in this county. 
during the 1949-50 crisis. Present happenings are a direct 
outgrowth of that grim winter when 50,000 workless peo- 
ple were stuck in the Valley (last stop of the year, for 
followers of California crops) because of an unpredictable 
combination of circumstances—favorable fall weather and 
an improved strain of cotton, the Valley’s main crop, 
which together cut the picking season in half. 


V \ HEN I visITED FRESNO IN Fesruary 1950, THE COUNTY 
Welfare Department (see “Belated Concern for the 
Oakies,” The Survey, May 1950) was registering 200 new 
cases a day—families in immediate need of food. The 
federal government was making available surplus com- 
modities from Department of Agriculture warehouses, 
private funds were being raised for other items, and the 
county was setting up work relief projects. Governor Ear] 
Warren’s second statewide conference, this one under Cali- 
fornia Health Department auspices, had been in session 
in the city, and Dr. Donald Davy of the Division of Local 
Health Services was organizing a team of nutritionists, 
sanitarians, and nurses, to work with the Fresno County 
Health Officer, Dr. William F, Stein, and his staff. 

The problem of “migrant health” was not new. For 
three quarters of a century, itinerant harvesters had moved 
into the Valley and out again. Of recent years they 
were largely Mexicans, and southern tenant farmers, white 
and Negro, who brought with them malnutrition and 
many neglected infections and other health needs. In the 
depression of the Thirties, when the “dustbowl” migrants 
poured in faster than California could absorb them, local 
concern was spearheaded by organized Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. There was, however, no communitywide 
effort until 1948 when the Health Division of the Fresno 
Coordinating Council, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
I. T. Teilman, called a meeting of agencies and individuals 
anxious to mobilize both professional skill and public 


California’s first rural child care center with facilities and 
equipment to care for forty children two years old and over 


opinion. Largely from this group, a year later, came the 
interagency committee, nucleus of the current sixty-mem- 
ber Rural Health and Education Committee, which met 
weekly to supplement the efforts af Dr. Davy and Dr. 
Stein. 

The most urgent problem, dramatically emphasized on 
a national scale by newspapers and magazines, was the 
high infant mortality rate. Dr. Anita Faverman of the 
State Bureau of Maternal and Child Health had issued a 
report in which she called attention to the number of 
babies dying of malnutrition complicated by diarrhea and 
dehydration. 


Nike WELL-BABY CLINICS WERE THE FIRST OBJECTIVE OF 
the two public health doctors. The Fresno County Board 
of Supervisors had let down the bars to care of nonresi- 
dents in the county hospital, where among other clinics 
were those offering well-baby care and immunization. 
But Fresno County is larger than Massachusetts, and most 
of the labor camps are on its west side, forty or fifty miles 
from the county seat. As well expect residents of Spring- 
field or Worcester, Massachusetts, to attend Boston clinics 
as expect migrant cotton pickers to bring their babies to 
the county hospital for check-up, especially as it is the 
custom for both parents to work in the field. In some 
cases, the attempt to take a sick baby on the long ride in 
the arid heat resulted in the death of the child. The 
logical decision was to take the clinics to the camps. 
The first step was a study of causes and carriers of in- 
fant diarrhea, held in conjunction with the mass im- 
munization of some 36,000 preschool children in the 
county. In the spring of 1950, the State Department of 
Health requested the assistance of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and Dr. James Watt, a nationally recognized au- 
thority, was assigned to the San Joaquin counties for a six 
months’ research project, examining all children under ten 
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at the time they were brought to the camp immunization 
clinics. He had the help of the county public health nurses 
under the direction of their chief, Winifred Erskine, R.N. 

These nurses made calls on mothers already known to 
them in the camps, explaining the importance of im- 
munizing children against whooping cough, diphtheria, 
and smallpox, as well as the whys and hows of Dr. Watt’s 
research study. In each camp the little group of mothers, 
nucleus of today’s highly successful camp health commit- 
tees, made cabin-to-cabin calls, relaying information to their 
neighbors. One usually offered her cabin as clinic head- 
quarters, and when the important day arrived, the group 
helped fill out record cards and handle children. Later 
they went again from door to door with a family history 
questionnaire. In his report at the end of this study, Dr. 
Watt stated that the Fresno County scheme of using neigh- 
bors was the best method he ever had found for convey- 
ing information about the causes and the methods of con- 
trolling “summer sickness” among babies. 

The mothers on the Frank Coit ranch at Mendota were 
enthusiastic about continuing their meetings. They be- 
came a “pilot committee,” leading the way for others. 
Their cooperation with Dr. Watt’s research had_ spot 
lighted the fact that during the cotton harvest many 
parents took babies and toddlers into the fields, leaving 
them in or beside parked cars, exposed to flies and dust. 
Often the children went without food, solid or liquid, for 
hours. The result was malnutrition, infection, and dehy- 
dration. Why couldn’t there be day nurseries or child 
care centers for these youngsters? The committee visited 
the child care centers in Fresno and saw at first hand their 
value to parents and children. They approached Mr. Coit, 
who had offered his home for these meetings and often 
participated in them. Would he erect a building on his 
ranch for the workers’ children? He agreed and made 


plans, which have been delayed unavoidably but are still 
pending. 
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The district school superintendent, Lloyd Geist, had 
attended some of the Coit ranch meetings, which by this 
time were drawing men as well as women and cutting 
across economic and social barriers heretofore impregnable. 
Mr. Geist’s school board applied to the State Department 
of Education for permission to set up a child care center 
in the Mendota area, only to find that there was nothing in 
the law to permit rural centers. There would have to be 
special legislation. After much hard work by individuals 
and groups, the bill to continue child care centers in Cali- 
fornia was passed by the state legislature in June 1951— 


with a clause permitting their establishment outside urban 
areas. 


I, Avucust, Tom O'NEILL, owNER OF CALFLAxX RANCH AT 
Five Points, and chairman of the RHEC, donated a large 
one-story frame building to be made over into California’s 
first rural child care center. A general contractor carried 
out the necessary changes and installed standard facilities 
and equipment to care adequately for forty children at a 
time. The result was one of the most complete and attrac- 
‘tive day care centers in the state for children two years 
of age and older. 

After a publicity campaign including cabin-to-cabin 
calls in many camps, posters in English and Spanish, and 
use of radio and ranch public address systems, the center 
officially opened October 29, and remained open 14 weeks, 
to the end of the last harvest and the departure of most 
pickers. It is planned to reopen September 1, 1952, at the 
very beginning of the next picking season. 

Members of the RHEC and the State Department of 
Social Welfare now are working on plans for day care for 
children under two. The ideal for a baby is his own 
mother in his own home but, failing this, the Committee 
‘feels that a clean, well run day nursery is better than a 
cotton field as a place to leave the baby while the mother 
picks. 

At the time the Calflax Child Care Center was being 
planned, the mothers on the camp health committees, 
‘backed by the public health nurses, were requesting addi- 
‘tional services. In particular they wanted a permanent 
‘set-up for well-baby clinics, preferably in buildings on the 
big ranches. Through the County Health Department an 
‘appeal was made to the growers, several of whom agreed 
‘to make over barracks similar to the one used for the child 
care center. Tom O’Neill’s building to serve twenty-five 
labor camps on eight ranches, was the first finished. Here 
an initial well-baby clinic was held on February 26, 1951, 
‘with medical staff from the Fresno County hospital. This 
was followed shortly by clinics at five other health centers, 
each open to babies from a wide area including many 
camps. 

Both the camp health committees and the RHEC now 
began looking forward to adding a greater variety of 
clinics. The problem was funds to pay staff salaries and 
other expenses. 

A social worker turned housewife, Mrs. Florence 
Wyckoff, made a suggestion that led to the answer. As 
the health representative of the Governor’s Youth Com- 
mittee, advisory body to the youth-serving agencies of the 
state, she had attended meetings of the Coordinating 
Council and the RHEC. She suggested that the Rosen- 
berg Foundation of San Francisco might “seed” the project 
while local sources of future funds were being investigated. 
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The request was made to Mrs. Leslie Ganyard, director 
of the Foundation and, after investigation, a grant to 
finance the first year’s work was forthcoming. At the 
end of this trial period it is expected that the growers and 
the county will share expenses. 

In all six rural health centers, rotating weekly evening 
clinics—prenatal and general medical—have been added 
to the daytime well-baby clinics held monthly since 
February, 1951. The county agreed to furnish medicines 
to a total of $150 a month. A medical social worker was 
assigned to look over the record cards filled out by the 
patients, and to bill any who were able to pay for service. 
A staff of more than a dozen doctors was recruited from 
among the county hospital physicians and the private prac- 
titioners of the county medical society. 

The six centers, geographically spaced to be available 
to migrant workers from all the west side ranches, are 
serving a rapidly growing number of patients. The adult 
clinics were slower getting under way than the baby 
clinics. ‘The ranch workers at first were shy and un- 
informed, many of them unable to speak English. But 
the public health nurses adopted publicity methods as 
thorough as those used in advertising the child care center, 
and week by week the attendance climbed, each doctor 
handiing twenty-five to thirty-five patients an evening. 
When I was there the patients were chiefly migrants win- 
tering in the camps. In the fall of 1952, when the next 
cotton harvest begins, the rush is expected to tax the 
facilities to their limit. 

Miss Erskine offered to have a public health nurse show 
me some of these health centers. I accepted eagerly, and 
on a spring day exactly two years after my previous visit 
to Fresno County, I accompanied Dorothy Piper on her 
rounds, visiting the health centers on the ranches of Tom 


O’Neill, Jack O’Neill, and Russell Giffin. 


F LOOR PLANS OF THE THREE CLINIC BUILDINGS ARE VERY 
similar. Each has a waiting room, children’s playroom, 
doctor’s consultation room, nurse’s consultation room, 
baby examining room and laboratory, model kitchen, and 
space for cooking, sewing, first aid, and nursing classes, 
and group recreation. The growers installed electric ranges 
and refrigerators in the model kitchens and sewing ma- 
chines in the classrooms, for the use of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the Red Cross—for already the 
health centers have broadened their activities beyond the 
original scheme. When adult recreation and other fea- 
tures now being planned have been added, they will -be- 
come full-fledged community centers. 

Mrs. Piper proudly called my attention to the interior 
decorating—fresh paint in pastel colors, nursery animals 
on the walls of a playroom, ruffled curtains at all windows. 
“My health committees helped with this,” she said. “At 
Calflax, after Mr. O’Neill began work on the building that 
was to become our first health center, I got together the 
workers’ wives in this area who had helped with im- 
munization and with Dr. Watt’s research. I invited them 
to a meeting to talk about clinics. Then I visited the 
wives of the more permanent employes—for instance, 
foremen, irrigators, tractor drivers—and asked them to 
come too. The result was a committee of sixteen white, 
Mexican, and Negro members. 

“I explained (after they had elected officers) that the 
first service in the coming center was to be a well-baby 
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clinic. Would they help get the building ready? They 
not only said yes to that but asked for other services and 
stood ready to help with them—prenatal care, an X-ray 
chest survey, a workshop session to learn how to serve as 
volunteer health workers. I explained at the second meet- 
ing there would be plenty of jobs, like hostessing, weigh- 
ing and measuring babies, interpreting for Spanish-speak- 
ing parents, and supervising the children’s playroom. ‘They 
decided to have five women work in the morning and five 
in the afternoon, every clinic day. They did a splendid 
job on the opening day, helping with our first twenty-five 
babies. 

“They have met monthly since, drawing in new mem- 
bers as others moved away. The social contacts have 
been valuable by-products. We have representatives from 
every economic level in the district. And the mothers 
have gone steadily forward with plans for further services. 
When the county set a date for the local X-ray survey, 
they undertook the promotion job, dividing the area into 
sections and making house-to-house visits. They arranged 
truck transportation for men in the fields. At the X-ray 
trailer, they helped fill out cards and acted as interpreters. 
In October, when the prenatal and general medical clinics 
were started, they offered the same volunteer services.” 

The work of the home advisers of the Agricultural Ex- 


tension Service goes back to the program of the first in- 
teragency committee two years ago. Two home eco- 
nomists were employed by the Extension Service to train 
322 volunteers in the San Joaquin Valley counties in the 
use of unfamiliar “surplus” foods, especially dried milk 
and eggs. These volunteers took their new skills to hun- 
dreds of workers’ cabins. Two home economists today, 
with funds from the Extension Service made possible by 
a separate grant from the Rosenberg Foundation, hold 
cooking and sewing classes twice a week in each health 
center. Looking toward the future, the County Board of 
Supervisors recently authorized appointment of one full 
time home adviser for the rural centers of Fresno County 
after Foundation funds are exhausted. 

The Red Cross program includes both home nursing 
and first aid. An instructors’ training course is in prog- 
ress to provide local teachers, and Calflax is to have an 
emergency first aid station soon. Several ranchers have 
offered their private pools for summer swimming classes. 

Housing remains the big unsolved problem. As I drove 
with Mrs. Piper past camp after camp (there are sixty in 
her district), I saw little evidence of improvement over 
conditions two years ago. One camp for 200 families, un- 
occupied except during the cotton harvest, had added a 
sanitary unit with flush toilets, showers, and washtubs. 


Children of migrant workers on the playground at the Calflax Child Care Center 
Photos courtesy of the Calfax Center 
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Sut many camps still break every sanitary provision in the 
.ousing code. 

Their inhabitants are almost completely isolated from 
he rest of humanity. To appreciate the full value of the 
ocial mingling in the camp health committees and the 
arlous centers, one needs only to spend a few hours driv- 
ng about among these camps. There is no other land- 
cape in the United States like that of the west side of the 
an Joaquin Valley. In Fresno County, most growers live 
in the city.” Consequently there are almost no ranch 
souses, and almost no large structures of any kind out- 
ide the widely scattered towns. Instead, one sees the 
iheckerboard workers’ camps—so many rows this way and 
9 many rows that, of tiny, evenly spaced shacks, set on 
he bare ground. Sometimes there is a small store run by 
labor contractor, sometimes a gasoline pump. Once I 
saw a “Church of God” sign over a cabin exactly like the 
others except for a miniature steeple. Only at the super- 
vised Firebaugh Camp, one of the twenty-two originally 
un by the Federal Security Administration in the Thir- 
ies, did I see a community building of any kind. And 
aot only are these depressing settlements many miles from 
hy normal town, they are usually off the main highways. 
The roads look alike and the cabins look alike. Once we 
sot lost and had to go clear back to the highway to find 
he trail we sought. 

The ranchers are not unaware of the housing problem. 
Most still shy away from cooperative private effort and also 
tom public housing, but some among the more progres- 
ive are spending real money on improved cabins, modern 
anitation, oiled roads. A few are thinking in terms of 
what President Truman’s Commission on Migratory La- 
vor called “settling” the migrants. They are diversifying 
‘tops to give the workers year-round employment or at 
east a longer stay in Fresno County. I saw thousands of 
acres in the Five Point district planted to lettuce, broccoli, 
yeas. On the Frank Coit ranch diversification has been 
carried farthest. A small factory employs Mr. Coit’s agri- 
i es workers in the off seasons, manufacturing fishing 
‘eels. 


ie COTTON GROWERS EXPECT IN A FEW DAYS TO RAZE 
heir present camps permanently. They are substituting 
picking machines for hand labor. Last fall 3,500 ma- 
chines harvested 60 percent of the crop from a million 
Fresno County acres. 

Tom O'Neill, chairman of the RHEC, believes that total 
mechanization in cotton is inevitable. He harvested 
2,500 acres in 1951. “On my ranch we ‘could have done 
it all by machine,” he told me, “but the migrants turned 
up as usual and we hired about 500.” 

“What do the big growers think about extending un- 
employment insurance to agricultural labor?” 

- “Some of us are for it.” 

“How do you think the recent inclusion of agricultural 
workers in federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance will 
iffect the problems of these people?” 

-“The new law is all right for permanent farm em- 
jloyes, no good for migrants. Not one of my cotton 
vickers last fall would have qualified.” 

“What will happen to the workers when full mechani- 
zation comes?” 

“Nobody knows. For some, the answer may be work 
yn diversified farms or in small rural industries; for 
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others, city jobs. Farmers alone can’t solve the problem. 
Mostly, we just hope that when there’s no more work the 
migrants will stay away.” 

Don Jensen, director of. the County Welfare Depart- 
ment, believes that the time to plan is now. Another gov- 
ernor’s conference at the state level might, he thinks, 
start the ball rolling, with the state-federal Farm Place- 
ment Service taking the chief responsibility for retraining 
and resettlement. 

“We have only three or four years,” Mr. Jensen said, 
“until the big shift will be upon us. There is a tendency 
at present to decentralize industry. It is quite the thing 
to put up a factory in a rural area. In Fresno County 
we have a big potential labor force, for the migrants are 
rapidly settling down. Why not attract industrial devel- 
opment—now ?” 


G); COURSE NOT ALL CROPS WILL BE MECHANIZED AS RAPIDLY 
as cotton. There are still many parts of the country where 
migratory labor will continue to be in demand. But in 
the San Joaquin Valley the picture is changing rapidly— 
and the changes give added significance to the work of 
the RHEC. If the migrants are to be absorbed into an 
industrialized community, to mingle with the other peo- 
ple who work and live there, the new social life they are 
finding in the camp health committees and the developing 
community health centers, will help them make the 
transition. Heretofore they have been outcasts, rejected 
in a literal sense once they have harvested the crops, told 
only to “Move on!” But in this experiment, the old re- 
jection-isolation pattern is breaking down, and with more 
community activity will come better social adjustment. 

As I sat listening at the RHEC meeting I attended, I 
tried to think what adjective might best describe the 
spirit of the group. The word that came to me was 
dedicated. Something imaginative, original, brave is hap- 
pening here. Talk with the members of that Committee. 
Let them tell you about their hopes for “enough child 
care centers to keep every worker’s child out of the fields,” 
for innovations in medical care “that will eventually solve 
health problems in other rural areas of America,” for 
community cooperation in helping those people “find a 
more adequate way of life.” Pioneers all, their eyes are 
on the future, and they stand ready to serve. 

Winifred Erskine told me about one of the growers 
who wanted personally to visit “that ward in the county 
hospital with all the little dehydrated babies.” He walked 
around among the cribs, each with its tiny, wizened occu- 
pant, then turned to her, muttering, “I can’t stand this!” 

Bring the skeptics into such a ward, and the continuing 
success of the RHEC program would seem assured. 

Not all the migrants’ problems can be solved as readily 
as their health problems, nor can all be solved at the grass 
roots level. Some must await state or federal legislation, 
and here the prospects are uncertain. The California legis- 
lature in 1951 passed only two of the many bills recom- 
mended by Governor Warren’s Commission, appointed 
during that tough winter of 1949-50. In Washington re- 
cently congressional committees have been holding hear- 
ings on similar recommendations made by President Tru- 
man’s Commission. Will federal legislation fare better 
than the California bills? On them depend the health 
and hopes of a million migrant farm workers and their 


children. 
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“$e. Louis Post-Dispatch 
AT FULL BLAST 


T= LONG DRAWN-OUT WAGE STRUGGLE IN THE STEEL 
industry—in whatever stage it may be when this issue 
comes from the press—will ever be noteworthy, not only 
for its magnitude (the great steel industry on one side and 
600,000 workers on the other) but also for the implacable 
stubborness of the leading spokesmen in both camps; for 
exaggeration, epithets, and the use of questionable arith- 
metic. Finally, we have the entrance of the government 
on the scene in a manner that has precipitated a violent 
controversy in which the final word presumably will 
be spoken by the Supreme Court. 

It has been notable also for its exhibition of bad judg- 
ment. Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson did not 
help matters when he publicly denounced the recommen- 
dations of the Wage Stabilization. Board before meeting 
the parties to the controversy to see whether a basis for 
agreement could be found. Benjamin Fairless, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, laid a basis for the 
union’s charge that he was refusing to bargain when at 
the very start of union-management conferences he an- 
nounced that the wage issue would doubtless be settled 
in Washington (ironic prediction!) rather than at the 
bargaining table. But the impression given by the union 
that there was a general managerial refusal to bargain is 
refuted by available evidence. 

Most of the argument has centered on the union’s wage 
demands. What the union asked for was an increase of 
15 cents an hour in the basic rate with additional in- 
creases in premium pay for late shifts and increments in 
differentials between job classifications, together. with 
“fringe” benefits (vacation and holiday pay, and so on) 
which altogether were said to add up to an increase of 
about 30 cents an hour. The Wage Stabilization Board 
recommended a 12¥, cent increase in the basic rate, retro- 
active to January 1, 1952, and two further bites of 24 
cents each, on July 1, 1952 and January 1, 1953. This 
would amount to an average over-all increase for the 
year of 1952 of 13.75 cents, and an actual increase as of 
January 1953 of 17% cents. When recommended fringe 
benefits are added, the total increase in 1953 has been 
calculated by some experts as amounting to 25 or 26 cents 
an hour. However, the steel companies figure that the 
Board’s recommendations, like the union proposals, ulti- 
mately will reach 30 cents an hour. 

The companies’ final counter proposals were made pub- 
lic only a short time before President Truman took over 
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the industry. Clarence B. Randall, president of the In- 
land Steel Company, announced on April 9 that, instead 
of an offer of 9 cents an hour, previously made, the com-- 
panies were proposing “12!4 cents of increase per hour, 
plus all the costly fringe benefits previously offered.” 

- On the question of the impact upon the steel industry 
of the proposed wage increase the parties are in deep 
disagreement. The arguments are complex, and the sta- 
tistical data presented by both parties are formidable. 
This is an arena that may be fearlessly trod only by the 
experts. But the layman may well have his doubts over 
the width of the gap in the conclusions reached. 

The President said in his broadcast of April 8, “The 
steel companies are now making a profit of about $19.50 
on every ton of steel they produce.” If they “absorbed 
every penny of the wage increase, they would still be 
making profits of $17 or $18 a ton... .” Next day Mr. 
Randall, speaking for the steel companies said, “The truth 
is... the steel companies made—per ton—less than one 
third of the $19.50 that the President talked about.” Mr. 
Randall was speaking of net profits, after taxes. The 
President, apparently, had reference to profits before taxes. 
But even with that explanation the degree of difference in 
the estimates is startling. 

But there are other elements in the steel companies’ case 
that must leave the observer puzzled. Mr. Randall said, 
“The actual cost to the steel companies of the package 
recommended by the Wage Board is 30 cents per man- 
hour. But even this is only half of the ultimate cost. 
When steel wages go up the cost of things that steel com- 
panies buy goes up in the same degree. Every business 
man who hears my voice knows that this is true. That 
makes the full cost $12 per ton of steel.” : 

Despite this appeal to the knowledge of business men, 
the matter does not seem quite as certain as Mr. Randall 
believed. For one thing, the supporting evidence pre- 
sented before the Wage Board by the companies indi- 
cated that their bill for goods and services is not as great 
as their wage bill. An identical increase in the two bills, 
percentagewise, would not therefore increase the dollar 
cost of the former as much as it would the latter. Nor 
would a wage increase in steel certainly be followed by a 
precisely similar rise in the wages paid by all suppliers. } 

Another matter that must trouble the onlooker is a fail- 
ure of different steel company witnesses to agree with 
each other as to the total cost of the Wage Board’s recom- } 
mendations. There appear to be several ways of making 
the computations. At $12 a ton the cost to United States 
Steel, on the basis of last year’s output, should be $411,- 
876,000 (34,323,000 tons of ingots and castings times 12). 
But President Fairless told the Wage Stabilization Board 
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that the union demands (which the companies say are not 
far different from Board recommendations) “call for a 
total pay increase averaging something more than $1,000 
a year per employe.” U.S. Steel employed last year some- 
thing over 300,000 workers. Multiply that number by 
1,000 and you get $300,000,000; double it to allow for in- 
creased cost of materials and the total is $600,000,000. But 
perhaps Mr. Fairless was speaking extemporaneously and 
didn’t have the exact figures before him, or perhaps they 
had not been completely assembled at the time of his ap- 
pearance. Anyway ten days later, R. C. Tyson, vice- 
president and comptroller of the Steel Corporation, filed 
a 37-page document with the Board entitled, “U.S. Steel 
Financial Facts in Relation to Union Demands.” In it he 
presented an analysis intended to show that the “total 
employment costs” of union demands would be $354,700,- 
000, that the additional cost of “purchased goods” would 
be an identical amount, and that the total cost, therefore, 
would be $709,400,000. | 
_ Here you have, then, three estimates of the cost to 
United States Steel of the proposed wage increase; $412,- 
000,000 (approximately) based on tonnage; $600,000,000, 
as estimated by President Fairless, and $709,400,000 as 
éstimated by Mr. Tyson. Since U. S. Steel represents 
about a third of the country’s steel production, similar 
estimates for the whole industry could be calculated by 
multiplying the above figures by three. Thus we obtain 
$1.236 billion; $1.800 billion and $2.128 billion. 

But these figures are all in excess of what the industry 
itself declares to be the correct figure. A ‘statement given 
to the press on the day after the Board’s report was made 
public, representing the entire industry, stated that the 
total cost of the proposed wage increase would be $1,000,- 
000,000. It is clear, therefore, that either the industry 
figures are too low, or the Steel Corporation figures too 
high—or that all are wrong. 


AD UNION ARGUES THAT A WAGE INCREASE IS JUSTIFIED TO 
compensate for the increase in the cost of living, and to 
enable steel workers to catch up with workers in other 
industries. 

_ The average hourly pay in the steel industry is about 
$1.88. That is what it was in November 1951, when 
negotiations began. At that time the steel industry stood 
twentieth in a list of 190 manufacturing industries whose 
rates of pay were reported on by the U. S. Bureau of La- 
Boe Statistics. Automobile workers were getting seven 
cents an hour more than steel workers. The tire and tube 
industry paid 10 cents more, oil refining 21 cents more. 
Printers in newspaper offices were ahead to the extent of 
44 cents an hour. If the steel workers get what the Wage 
Board recommended, and the November rates in other in- 
dustries remain unchanged, the steel industry will stand 
second in the list of manufacturing industries, with the 
printers still at the top. 

_ To compare averages with averages is not enough. 
Approximately, half of the steel workers get less than 
$1.88 cents an hour; approximately half get more. Hence, 
if $1.88 cents an hour is too low to permit a worker to 
earn a living, those below the average are in a sorry plight. 
What are the facts? 

To help answer this question the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has estimated the cost of maintaining a family of 
four persons in accordance with a “modest but adequate 
a 
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American standard of living,” in 34 cities, based on prices 
in October 1950. The Bureau of National Aflairs—a pri- 
vate research organization—has worked out an average 
for these cities and brought the figure down to November 
1951, by adjusting it for changes in the Consumers Price 
Index. That figure multiplied by twelve indicates an an- 
nual cost of the estimated budget of $4,132. Assuming 
that every steel worker has full employment during 52 
weeks, or 2,080 hours (52x40) in a year, the average 
worker getting $1.88 an hour will earn in a year $3,910— 
exactly $222 less than the cost of the “modest but ade- 
quate” standard. An increase of 11 cents an hour would 
bring the average pay up to $1.99, which would just enable 
the average worker to reach the standard budget. But in 
January 1951, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
only about a fifth of the steel workers were getting more 
than $1.99 an hour. 

The conclusion that logically could be drawn from this 
is that more than half of the steel workers need to have 
more money in their pay envelopes. Those toward the 
lower end of the scale need it very badly indeed. What 
those in the upper half of the scale require is not so clear. 
Yet the union demands, if accepted, will put more addi- 
tional dollars in the pockets of the highly paid workers 
than in those of their less fortunate brothers. 


at PRESIDENT, AT THIS MOMENT, IS UNDER A TREMENDOUS 
barrage of criticism for his seizure of the steel industry. 
He did this, said Mr. Randall, speaking for the industry, 
“without the slightest shadow of legal right.” It was an 
“evil deed, without precedent in American history”. by 
which the President “discharges a political debt to the 
CIO.” With somewhat less vehemence newspaper editors 
have blamed the President for not making use of the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The latter criticism has little justification. The purpose 
of the 80-day injunction provided for in that Act was to 
create a “cooling-off” period during which government 
mediators would have an opportunity to try to bring the 
parties to an understanding. In the present case both 
regular and extraordinary agencies have been working 
overtime in attempts to mediate, and without success. 
Moreover, the atmosphere engendered by a 'Taft-Hartley 
injunction would, in this case, have been about as inimical 
to prospects of settlement as anything that could be imag- 
ined. After postponing a strike four different times, for 
a total of 100 days, a forced postponement for another 80 
days would have done nothing but engender ill will. 

As to the course the President did take—seizure of the 
industry—the question of its wisdom or unwisdom will 
depend on what happens from here on. Few who are in 
a mood to consider the situation objectively will call the 
act in itself an “evil deed.” It prevented a tie-up of an in- 
dustry manufacturing a product essential to the carrying 
on of the war in Korea—essential therefore to the safety of 
our soldiers in the field. Whether there was a legal basis 
for the seizure will be determined by the courts. 

However, in retrospect, the basic question may turn 
out to be something other than whether the President, 
confronted by a crisis of extraordinary proportions, used 
specifically authorized means in dealing with it. It may 
involve consideration of the nature of the offense com- 
mitted when powerful men in the face of public need 
refuse to yield an inch. 
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Predicting Juvenile Delinquency— — 


Not by a crystal ball, but by a new scientific tool that indicates which 
“bad boy” is just feeling his oats, which is a criminal-in-the-making. 


ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


BOY OF FOURTEEN ENTERS A DRY CLEANING ESTABLISH- 

ment, holds up the cashier, is refused money, and 
shoots to kill. It is his first offense. He has been a 
“good kid,” well thought of in the neighborhood. Now 
he is serving a life term in prison. Could his violent out- 
break have been predicted years before, the life of an 
innocent victim spared, and the boy set on a path that 
would have avoided this blow? 

Two sets of brothers ranging in age from six to nine 
years enter a school building, smash up a grand piano, 
spatter the walls, floors, and drinking fountains with paint 
and iodine, damage phonograph records, flood the gym- 
nasium floor, scatter physical education films and equip- 
ment—all “just for fun.” Are these children on the road 
to crime or is this an irresponsible lark, to be punished, 
to be sure, but not to be taken too seriously? 

Many will say that in the case of the young murderer, 
it would not have been possible to have foretold at the 
age of six that he would become a serious delinquent. 
Many will feel that the four boys who committed so 
much destruction in the school are “hell bent” for crime. 
I suggest that it would have been possible to predict the 
criminalism of the young murderer; and three out of 
the four young vandals are hardly likely to continue in 
their delinquencies; but that one of the four very probably 
will become a serious offender. ‘This statement may be 
greeted with skepticism. Yet a promising technique for 
spotting potential delinquents actually has been evolved. 

The method of prediction, or as I prefer to call them, 
diagnostic tables, usable with children as young as six is 
not the result of any magic formula. Rather it is the 
crystallization of long, painstaking research, carried out 
over a ten-year period under the auspices of the Harvard 
Law School with a considerable staff of social investiga- 
tors, psychologists, a physician, a psychiatrist, and an 
anthropologist, all working under the direction of Profes- 
sor Sheldon Glueck and myself. 

Some readers may be familiar with our prior work in 
this field, but the book describing the first fruits of the 
vast project just mentioned, “Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” may not be generally known both because it was 
published only a year ago and because it contains so much 
tabular material, footnotes, and appendices that it is not 
exactly bedtime reading. Here I am attempting a brief 
and simple résumé of the purposes and design of the re- 

+ 
—By a distinguished criminologist, who since 
1930 has been with the Harvard Law School, 


where she has helped direct outstanding surveys 
and studies in her field. 
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search, which I hope will show that the diagnostic or pre- 
diction tables have a solid basis of scientifically gathered 


data and can, therefore, be relied upon to accomplish in 
the hands of highly skilled social workers, probation of — 


ficers, teachers, psychologists, and psychiatrists two vitally 
important tasks: to “spot” children likely to develop into 
serious offenders unless they are deflected from their 
course; and to distinguish from among children “in 
trouble” in or out of school those who are true delinquents 
from those who are merely trying their wings in the 
process of growing up. 

The research reported upon in “Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency” was undertaken mainly as an inquiry into 
the causes of juvenile crime. A search for causes in this 
field is not new. There have been many able investiga- 
tors, but as we examined their writings, we became con- 
vinced of the need of a more extensive and all-inclusive re- 
search than any yet carried out. None of the American 
and English inquiries, for example, had given adequate 
consideration to a possible biological basis of delinquency. 
None had made a systematic study of the character struc- 
ture of delinquents, and there were other lacks and gaps 
which we sought to fill. Basically, the fault of past re- 
searchers has been that of the blind men and the elephant 
of the fable, in concluding that the piece of the causal 
whole that they happened to have touched was sufficient 
to explain delinquency. Further, few prior studies used 
control groups of non-delinquents, and where they were 
used at all they were not sufficiently reliable to make it 
certain that the characteristics of delinquents were or were 
not markedly similar to or different from those of non- 
delinquents. 


“let STUDY OF CRIME CAUSATION WE CARRIED OUT AT Har- 
vard Law School was made up of 500 persistently delin- 
quent boys selected from correctional schools, and 500 
non-delinquent boys selected from public schools. As a 
basis for the detailed examinations and investigations to 
be made of these thousand youths, the delinquents and 
non-delinquents were first matched, case for case, by age, 
intelligence, and ethnic derivation; and all were selected 
from slum areas. A basic question to be answered was: 
Why do some boys growing up in underprivileged areas 
become delinquent, while others, similarly disadvantaged, 
do not develop persistent antisocial behavior? 

Detailed comparison of the delinquents with the non- 
delinquents in respect to some four hundred factors— 
biologic, psychologic, psychiatric, and sociologic—enabled 
us to determine exactly in what respects the two groups 
differ. From this, there followed logically the question: 
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_ sonal background of each youngster. 


Is it possible to devise some means by which these definite 
traits and characteristics might serve as a basis 
diagnosis of delinquency? 

This is what I believe we have been able to do. But be- 
fore describing this instrumentality, let me describe briefly 
the examinations carried out in order to discover the fac- 
tors which really distinguish delinquents from non-delin- 
quents. 

First came a standard medical examination covering all 
external portions of the body and any obvious defects and 
malformations. Full length photographs of each of the 
boys were taken (front, side, and rear) for the purpose of 
ultimate classification into type of physique (an indication 
of the boys’ biological constitution). The Wechsler-Belle- 


for an early 


_ vue Test, which includes not only verbal but also perform- 
_ ance material, makes it possible to look behind the I.Q. to 
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learn something about the quality and the constituents 
of the intelligence of the 
delinquents as compared 
with the non-delinquents. 

To get at the basis of 


workers, psychiatrists, teachers, religious leaders, correc- 
tional workers certain clues that promise improved thera- 
peutic results. More research and more experimentation 
are needed, but at least we have passed the stage of blind 
“trial-and-error.” 

Laying aside the detailed findings, the purpose of this 
presentation is to focus attention on an instrumentality 
which makes it possible to diagnose delinquency before 
marked signs are apparent, and to distinguish the true de- 
linquent from among children who are already showing 
signs of what appears to be anti-social behavior. Such an 
instrumentality can serve as the cornerstone of an inclusive 
plan to cope with juvenile delinquency. 

Instruments of prediction are fairly new in the field of 
delinquency. The first were devised almost simultane- 
ously, although by different methods, by Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess of the University of Chicago and by our group’ 
at Harvard in the late 
1920’s. However, these and 
others that followed, dealt 
with predicting, in the case 


personality and character 
structure, we decided to 
apply to all these 1,000 
boys the Rorschach Test, 
one of the most penetrat- 
ing “projective tests” yet 
devised if it is compe- 
tently administered and in- 
terpreted. To supplement 
the Rorschach Test, each 
boy was interviewed by a 
psychiatrist who inquired 
into school interests, em- 
ployment, and, more espe- 
cially, family _ relations. 
From these data, the psy- 
chiatrist made his own es- 


Proof of the Pudding 


A\fter this article was in type there came word from the 
author of two independent validations of the Social Pre- 
diction Table here described. One of these validations has 
been carried out by the Jewish Board of Guardians of New 
York City in connection with a study of the effectiveness 
of the treatment of delinquent boys at the Hawthorne- 
Cedar Knolls School. 


The second validation has been made by a Harvard 


senior, Richard Thompson, in an Honors Thesis written 
in the Department of Social Relations of Harvard Univers- 
ity on cases that were included in the research generally 
known as the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 


In the first mentioned validation it is reported that 91 
percent of the delinquents would have been accurately 
selected by the Social Prediction Table; and in the second 
instance, 87 percent of the boys, largely non-delinquents, 
would have been accurately selected had the table been 
applied. Both groups are from different cities and are boys 
of entirely different ethnic origin from the original group 


of youths already delin- 
quent or criminal, their 
subsequent behavior dur- 
ing and following various 
forms of correctional treat- 
ment. The story of the 
progress of predictive de- 
vices is too long to tell 
here. But the entire em- 
phasis in our work was on 
predicting the future be- 
havior of those already 
criminal. It is only as a 
result of our present in- 
quiry that predictive tables 
have been developed for 


timate of the child’s per- 
sonality and _ emotional 
problems. 

In addition to all these tests and examinations, we un- 
dertook an intensive social history of the family and per- 
It took a highly 
trained staff of social investigators eight years to compile 
and verify these 1,000 case histories. 

The scale of the enterprise may be judged from the 
fact that the medical schedule comprised 30 items, the 
physique schedule 55, the psychological 56, the Rorschach 
57, the psychiatric examination 55, and the social inves- 
tigation 149, making a total of 402 factors all carefully 
gathered, verified, and checked, on which the 500 per- 
sistently delinquent and the 500 non-delinquent ultimately 
were compared item by item. The data in each field were 
gathered independently, to avoid possible “infection” of 
the information gathered by one expert through the “read- 
ing in” of data obtained by another. 


: le IS IMPOSSIBLE HERE EVEN TO OUTLINE ALL THE FINDINGS 


of this research. But I am happy to report that what has 
been learned about the differences between delinquents 
and non-delinquents offers encouragement to the formu- 
lation of communitywide preventive programs which can 
now be directed toward more specific targets; and to social 
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on which the table was constructed. 


the purpose of finding the 
true pre-delinquent; to dis- 
tinguish those who are 
very probably headed for 
criminal careers unless early and adequately treated, from 
those whose childish peccadilloes will be outgrown along 
with water pistols and bubble gum. 

The theory behind these tables is the theory underlying 
any kind of actuarial work: objective, tabulated experi- 
ence based upon numerous cases. Insurance companies 
have built up actuarial tables from which they can deter- 
mine the chances of longevity for persons of various ages, 
physical conditions, occupations, and so on. The theory 
has worked satisfactorily in calculating insurance risks. 
It is very new in the administration of justice, but methods 
have been sufficiently analyzed and tested to demonstrate 
their feasibility in the field of parole, and suggest their 
practicability in the imposition of sentence. 

Each of our own diagnostic tables is made up of five 
weighted factors that highly differentiate true delinquents 
from true non-delinquents. The result is an instrumen- 
tality by which a youngster can be scored as to each factor, 
thus showing—at a stage in his life when preventive efforts 
are likely to be most fruitful—what his chances are of 
future delinquency and non-delinquency. 

Three predictive, or diagnostic, tables were constructed 
from among the factors of most marked difference be- 
tween the 500 delinquents and 500 non-delinquents: traits 
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of basic character structure as derived from the Rorschach 
Test; personality traits as derived by psychiatric interview; 
early family history as derived from social investigations. 
(At least three additional predictive tables could have been 
constructed from the available data—one based on the 
medical findings, another on the psychological, and a third 
on the physique data, but there were good reasons why 
these were not attempted.) 

The first table is made up of these five factors: assertive- 


CHART A 


Five Predictive Factors from Social Background with 
Delinquency Score of Each Subcategory 


PREDICTION FACTORS AND DELINQUENCY 
SCORES 


1. Discipline of Boy by Father 
71.8 Overstrict or erratic 
59.8 Lax 
9.3 Firm but kindly 


2. Supervision of Boy by Mother 
83.2 Unsuitable 
57.5 Fair 
9.9 Suitable 


3. Affection of Father for Boy 
75.9 Indifferent or hostile 
33.8 Warm (including overprotective) 


4. Affection of Mother for Boy 
86.2 Indifferent or hostile 
43.1 Warm (including overprotective) 


5. Cohesiveness of Family 
96.9 Unintegrated 
61.3 Some elements of cohesion 
20.6 Cohesive 


+ +¢ + 


CHART B 


PREDICTION TABLE DERIVED FROM 
FACTORS OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Weighted Chances of Chances of Non- 
Failure Delinquency Delinquency 
Score Class (per 100) (per 100) 
Under 20 8.2 91.8 
200-249 37.0 63.0 
250-299 63.5 36.5 
300 & over 89.2 10.8 


ness, defiance, suspiciousness, destructiveness, and emo- 
tional lability. The second, the outstanding differences 
in personality traits, rests upon adventuresomeness, extro- 
version in action, suggestibility, stubbornness, and emo- 
tional instability. The third, based upon the relationship 
of the child and his family, compares the quality of dis- 
cipline of the child by the father, supervision of the child 
by the mother, affection of the father for the child, affec- 
tion of the mother for the child, and the cohesiveness of 
the family group (Chart A, above). 

The predictive value of each of these tables is roughly 
the same, ranging from about a 1 in 10 likelihood of de- 
linquency for a boy having the lowest “failure score,” to 
an almost 9 in 10 chance for a boy who falls in the highest 
failure-score category. 

However, further exploration on our part revealed that 
the tables are not entirely interchangeable because in a 
small proportion of cases, roughly 13 percent, although 
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a boy is identified as a delinquent by one of the tables, he 
is not necessarily so identified by one or both of the 
others. This in no way nullifies the value of these devices 
—if anything, their usefulness is enhanced. __ 

For example, if a boy is shown to have a high chance 
of potential delinquency as determined by his social 
background, but a low chance according to his basic 
character structure or the dynamics of his personality, 
this would indicate to us that because his misbehavior is 
not deeply rooted the chances of success in early preven- 
tive treatment are excellent, provided, of course, the 
necessary attention is directed toward improving the home 
conditions revealed by the social data. In such a situation 
we seem to be dealing essentially with an environmental 
offender, where the influences toward delinquency have 
been so recent or superficial that their impact has not 
crystallized into the more recalcitrant traits of basic per- 
sonality or character structure. But if the opposite is true, 
it should indicate to a clinician that he may be dealing 
with an individual who could be diverted from a delin- 
quent career by nothing short of a basic reorganization of 
his character structure and temperamental make-up. Here 
the problem is deeply rooted, and it is in this area that 
the most important pioneering with new types of charac- 
ter therapy must be undertaken. 


| WANT TO CONSIDER IN SOME DETAIL THE PREDICTION TABLES 
shown in the adjoining column based on the five factors 
in the social background of the boys. 

Let me illustrate briefly how these work. The social 
investigation shows that Johnny’s father is overstrict in 
his discipline of the boy. The boy is therefore scored 71.8 
on this factor, because it was proved that of all 1,000 boys 
studied (500 delinquent and 500 non-delinquent) whose’ 
fathers’ disciplinary practices were overstrict or erratic, 
71.8 percent were delinquent boys. As to supervision, 
(Chart A) the mother leaves him to his own devices, 
allows him to run about the streets, and does not know 
what he does or where he goes. On this he is scored 83.2. 
Regarding paternal affection, the father dislikes the boy, 
expressing his hostility in no uncertain terms. The score 
here is 75.9. In respect to maternal affection, the mother 
is indifferent to her son, with little warmth of feeling for 
him. This score is 86.2. As regards the cohesiveness of the 
family unit, this has to be regarded as unintegrated because 
the mother spends most of the day away from home, giv- 
ing little if any thought to the doings of the children, and 
the father, a heavy drinker, spends most of his leisure in 
bars and cafés with his own friends. The boy is there- 
fore scored 96.9. Addition of the scores results in a grand 
total of 414. The prediction table (Chart B) places this 
boy in the group whose chances of delinquency are 9 out 
of 10. This is so high that preventive treatment is urgently 
indicated. 

Another instance is a boy of eight whose teachers com- 
plain that he is beginning to play truant, that he is very 
stubborn, and that he is known to have stolen a few 
trifles from the local dime store. Is he on the road to a 
criminal career? Investigation into the five factors of the 
prediction table reveals that although the boy’s father is 
firm and kindly in his discipline (score 9.3) the mother 
gives the boy scant supervision (score 57.5); both parents, 
however, have a warm affection for him (score 33.8 and 
43.1), and the family ties are close (20.6). The total 
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“potential delinquency” score is 164.3. Reference to the 
_ Prediction Tables (Chart B) shows that there is less than 
one chance in 10 that this boy is headed for serious diffi- 
culty. Suggestions to the mother about planning suitable 
leisure time activities for the boy promise fruitful results. 

There are innumerable illustrations available showing 
how these tables work and how, in doubtful cases, the 
application of the other two prediction tables provides the 
answers and serves as a guide to psychotherapy. 

It is not to be inferred that these diagnostic instru- 
mentalities are ready for adoption on a wholesale scale. 
They need testing, experimental application, and use in 
connection with other prediction tables developed in our 
prior researches. As stated, these earlier tables deal not 
with identifying delinquents but with predicting responses 
to various forms of correction (probation, parole, correc- 
tional schools, reformatories, prisons, and so on); with the 
chances of ultimate reformation, and even with determin- 
ing the age span during which reformation is likely to 
occur. Such a network of predictive devices would pro- 
vide clues to the kind of treatment most likely to give 
effective results. 

Professor Sheldon Glueck and I are seeking opportuni- 
ties to validate these tables. We have reason to think that 
they will stand the rigid test of application to samples of 
cases other than the ones on which they were built, as 
did a table which we developed some years ago in connec- 
tion with the volume, “Criminal Careers in Retrospect” 
(The Commonwealth Fund, 1943). That table dealt with 
the conduct in the Armed Forces of young men who had 
been delinquents in civilian life. An opportunity presented 
itself during World War II to apply that prediction instru- 
ment to 200 soldiers who had seriously misconducted 
themselves in the service and who also had been civilian 
offenders. The question posed to us was, “In what pro- 
portion of these particular cases could you have foretold 
at the time these men were being screened for induction 
that they were poor risks for the Army?” The results 


demonstrated that the predictive device would have 
screened 85 percent of the 200 men as being poor army 
risks and showed in another 10 percent that the chance of 
satisfactory adjustment in the service was only 50-50. In 
only 5 percent of the cases would the predictive device 
have been in clear error. It is interesting to note that the 
validation of this table was made on a series quite different 
in ethnic origins and geographic distribution from the 
group on which it was originally constructed. 


lhe ARE THOSE WHO ARE SKEPTICAL OF THE VALUE OF 
prediction tables. They argue that “no two human beings 
are alike” and that “such different elements enter into 
their conduct” that they cannot be “spotted” with the 
same series of factors. But this is to overlook the fact that 
people are far more alike than they are different and that 
it is only the elements of resemblance of a particular 
group (here, true delinquents) as contrasted with an 
opposite group (here, true non-delinquents) on which an 
adequate predictive device is constructed. 

A prediction table is not to be applied mechanically 
and as a substitute for clinical judgment. It should, how- 
ever, help the therapist see the individual in the perspec- 
tive of organized experience with hundreds of other boys 
who in many crucial respects resemble the boy before him. 

Used properly, this instrumentality will open the way 
for dealing more directly with the root causes of delin- 
quent behavior than has thus far been possible, and for 
applying the kind of therapy most suitable for the in- 
dividual case. ‘True, in their present state of refinement 
these tables may cause the clinician to miss some potential 
delinquents and label as delinquents some non-delinquents. 
But we should be able to spot 85 percent of potential 
young criminals. Here on our doorstep, out of every 100 
youngsters really headed for criminal careers, are these 85 
that we can now recognize. 

We are challenged to do something about them. 


Earth’s Ends Are Here 


if freedom is ordained for men 
At earth’s far ends, 

It must be proved at home, 
In Waynesville. 

If men have dignity, 

They have it here. 

To stop the piteous mouths, 
The soul’s wracked cry, 

To feed the famished heart, 
Or testify 

Against the instancy of fear 
One need not travel far. 
Earth’s ends are here. 

The heart’s invisible supply, 
The substance drawn upon 
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To nourish the impoverished will 
One can distill 
From the bright air of Waynesville. 
If freedom is the unassailable decree, 
Men must be free 
At home, upon the streets 
Of Waynesville. 
If the Kingdom is to come, 
It will not be 
Beyond the heart’s periphery, 
But by the righteous will’s 
Invincible power 
In Waynesville’s stony heart 
This day, this hour. 
Dorothy De Zouche 
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Welfare in India - - - 


A GROUP OF ARTICLES: PART FOUR IN THE 
SERIES ON SOCIAL WORK IN THE FAR EAST 


Village Life and Social Work 


DOROTHY MOSES 


ee IS ON THE EVE OF GREAT BEGINNINGS. HER LEADERS ARE 
pledged to promote the welfare of her people, “by secur- 
ing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice—social, economic, and political—shall in- 
form all the institutions of the national life.” 

This extract from her Constitution states clearly the 
objectives of the new independent India, which she hopes 
to attain through democratic and peaceful means. 

Four years have passed since this state of independence 
was achieved—too short for any certain assessment, yet 
long enough to reveal the stirrings of new life in a country 
which, in spite of a great and glorious past, had sunk to 
extreme depths of poverty and ignorance. 

Because the changes are as yet almost imperceptible, the 
feeling may arise that only herculean efforts could lift the 
country from an overwhelming burden of social ills. But 
each contains a spark of vitality bright enough to ignite 
the fire of hope. 

Since partition, the country has reawakened its long 
dormant sense of national unity. Moreover, in the recent 
elections, the first after independence, the Indian people 
have shown that they not only take their political rights 
seriously but also that they have enough maturity to 
choose for their government the one political party which, 
in spite of its many weaknesses, can bring about a measure 
of stability and progress. 

First steps toward advancement also have been taken in 
other directions. They can be seen not only in the many 
blueprints for social and economic recovery, but also in 
the way the country is trying to implement them. Many 
innovations have been made possible with aid from the 
United States, both financial and technical. In the giving 
and accepting of such aid the governments of both coun- 
tries have emphasized certain priorities of need. Village 
reconstruction has topped the list, and already many proj- 
ects to promote rural welfare have been started. 

This emphasis on rural areas is not new. The villages, 
where 70 percent of India’s 400,000,000 people live, have 
long figured prominently in the plans of India’s leaders, 
even in the days when the country was concentrating all 
its energies in fighting for its political freedom. 

Gandhi, one of the greatest leaders that India has 

+ 


—By the director of the Delhi School of Social 
Work, University of Delhi, A native of India, 
Miss Moses received her own professional train- 
ing at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. 
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known, spent a great deal of time and energy in preparing 
his followers for the struggle that was to follow freedom— 
the rebuilding of the country. In doing so he tried to make 
his countrymen aware of the rural nature of most of In- 
dia’s problems. He based his reconstruction plans on a 
“back to the village” movement, which was intended to 
draw people away from the false glamour and ugly slums 
of the towns and cities. 

For a time after Gandhi’s death, people in India seemed 
to forget his emphasis on national reconstruction. But 
current plans aiming to revitalize rural life have revealed 
a revival of interest in the 500,000 villages in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural country. Patterns of living in the 
villages have changed little for generations. They are 
similar throughout the country, though the size of the vil- 
lages vary from small hamlets of ten or twenty houses to 
communities of a thousand homes. In most of them the 
people live mainly by agriculture, though various other 
occupations have arisen to serve the needs of the cultiva- 
tor. In some villages, however, the people live by hunt- 
ing or fishing. In others in the remoter sections of the 
country, the inhabitants are nomadic tribes whose villages 
exist only temporarily. 

Some villages, situated near a town or city, have a 
“suburban” character in that the villagers depend on the 
city for their livelihood—selling milk, vegetables, and even 
their labor to the city folks. Like true suburbanites the 
people go to the towns or cities early in the morning and 
return to their village homes in the evening, and their 
habits of living are influenced by this close urban contact. 


Wv HILE THE MAIN OCCUPATION OF THE VAST MAJORITY OF 
village people is in agriculture, many people must carry 
on subsidiary activities because the plots they own are too 
small to produce enough food for their needs. Some vil- 
lagers do not possess any land at all. They usually belong 
to one of the many lower castes and subcastes that are to 
be found in the country, and earn their livelihood by serv- 
ing the needs of the cultivator. . 

Today, in many parts of the country, especially in urban 
areas, a person’s caste is no longer an indication of his 
occupation as it was in the past. But in a village, caste 
still denotes vocation and continues to bear great meaning 
for rural folks. Each caste fits into the agricultural economy 
by following a function allotted it ages ago. 

The various services rendered by the different caste 
groups may be roughly classified into the functions of 
priests, physicians, teachers, musicians, watermen, barbers, 
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potters, carpenters, blacksmiths, tanners, and scavengers. 
The tanners and scavengers belong to the lowest caste and 
sare live on the fringes of the village since their work 
ai ee ida dead animals or performing some other 

Long ago people’s natural dislike of menial and un- 
pleasant work gradually turned to an abhorrence of those 
associated with such tasks. This attitude toward the lower 
castes has now existed for so many centuries and genera- 
tions that the prejudice is hard to destroy overnight. The 
most respected caste, the Brahmin, includes the priest, the 
physician, and the teacher. 

Since each occupation, whether the province of a higher 
or lower caste, was hereditary, it remained in the family 
and its members served the whole community, the rich 
and the poor. In return they were entitled to an annual 
share in the agricultural produce of the cultivator. With 
the coming of the British and a money economy, the old 
barter system slowly fell into disuse. Consequently today, 
while persons still serve the cultivator according to their 
caste vocations, they usually expect a money payment. 

Down through history the strength of the village lay 
in every individual realizing the interdependence of the 
Occupations and the importance of the contributions of 
each to the wholesomeness of the group. This ability tc 
put group interests before individual desires and am- 
bitions was carefully nurtured by the joint family system 
which is still strong and effective in most rural areas. Un- 
der this system the family is a social unit, including father, 
mother, and children, the children’s wives and their chil- 
dren, so that several generations usually live under one 
roof. The eldest male member of the family is the man- 
ager of the common property and common purse and his 
decisions are like law to the rest of the members. No one 
becomes absolutely destitute, except in time of disaster, 
for the joint family looks after even the most remotely con- 
nected relative. 


i Gram Panchayat or VittacE Councit oF Five, Is 
an age-old device of local government which the present 
Indian government is trying to revive. Very old in concept 
and function, the institution had its greatest force in the 
days when means of communication and transportation 
between villages were so poor that self-sufficiency was a 
necessity. The five elders who were elected to the council 
were given great powers and their decisions on all kinds of 
daily problems were accepted with unquestioned obedi- 
ence. In this way village units in one part of the country 
were able to look after themselves when other areas were 
being invaded or prostrated by natural calamities. 

Each caste also had its own group of five elders called 
Jat Panchayat, which looked after the welfare of that par- 
ticular group and acted as arbiter in disputes. When a 
problem arose involving other castes, representatives from 
the various Jat Panchayats would assemble to consider it 
and come to a decision. 

As a rule, the village homes—usually built of mud— 
are grouped together without any planning, with narrow 
Janes between them. This huddled living is supposed to 
protect the ‘inhabitants from wild animals, especially the 
women left at home during the sowing and harvesting. 
It was also a protection from dacoits or robbers in the 
days when the arm of central or state governments was 
neither long enough nor strong enough to protect the 
citizens of isolated communities. 
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Each village has a Gram Panchayat, or council 


Why, then, should there be any need for social work 
or reform when such a self-sufficient, well-balanced, com- 
pact social structure has existed for so many centuries in 
India? If people have been happy and contented in a 
social pattern, where everyone belongs somewhere and 
everyone is economically secure, what purpose in trying 
to change it? Isn’t there a danger that change in the 
village structure can only mean loss of some of the basic 
human values? 

These questions would be pertinent if the foregoing pic- 
ture of Indian rural life were not already rapidly chang- 
ing and the strength of its social structure drastically de- 
clining. Today, constructive changes must be introduced 
before more damage is done to the social and moral 
fabric of the country. 

The most important factor behind the breakdown of 
village cohesiveness has been the steady impoverishment 
of land under the pressure of an ever increasing popula- 
tion. The process has been accelerated by a system of 
land tenure and inheritance rights which has produced 
a large number of landless peasants and reduced the hold- 
ings of others to such small lots that it is no longer eco- 
nomical to cultivate them or even to possess them. 

Then again, though the 200-year British rule introduced 
some far-reaching changes, they were not by any means 
an unmixed blessing. For instance, while the centraliza- 
tion of government brought a desirable unification of the 
country, it also resulted in the breakdown of the village 
Panchayats and of the self-government of rural folks. 

Unplanned industrialization within the country, along 
with the dumping of manufactured articles from English 
factories, caused a breakdown in cottage crafts and wide- 
spread unemployment among villagers, when people be- 
gan to buy the cheaper machine-made goods. As the un- 
employed rural folks drifted to nearby towns and cities in 
search of work, increased social problems also arose in the 
urban areas. 

Village economy became caught in what seems like a 
vicious circle. As rural folk turned to the cities to make 
a living because of the decreasing productivity of the land, 
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the land was lett with insufficient labor, fodder for cattle, 
and therefore manure, and so became subject to a greater 
and greater deterioration. What is worse, the people re- 
maining in the village settled into an atmosphere of de- 
jection and apathy close to an overwhelming fatalism. 
This mental attitude has hampered many of the programs 
for rural improvement introduced over the years. 

While village communities in the past have been 
flourishing centers of wholesome group living and the 
support of ancient Indian culture, today they present a 
very gloomy picture. The mud huts with their crumbling 
mud walls and leaking roofs cry out for repairs. Their small, 
dark, unventilated interiors provide no privacy to an in- 
dividual, for the whole family, and sometimes even the 
cattle, usually live together in one room. The open fields 
provide the only substitute for non-existent latrines. Out- 
side, the narrow winding lanes are usually littered with 
refuse from huts. Because of a complete lack of drainage 
a slight rainfall converts them into stagnant pools. 


TESS THE RAINY SEASON CAN BE VERY UNCOMFORTABLE 
and bring the many epidemic diseases, it is awaited with 
great eagerness by rural people because of the dire need 
. of water for their crops. Irrigational facilities are ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

When the rains fail the villager, he usually gets into 
debt to make a fresh start during the next season. The 
exorbitant interest charged by the village ania or usurer 
traps him into another awkward situation. Sometimes 
the debt is handed from father to son, while the creditor 
and his family live for generations on the interest. The 
loss of small holdings by villagers who can pay neither 
their debts nor the interest on them has contributed to 
the large number of landless peasants who roam the 
countryside in search of work. In this way over the years 
most of the land has gradually come into the hands of a 
few wealthy owners while millions of peasants own noth- 
ing at all or holdings so small that they are useless. 

All these difficulties have resulted in a reduced incen- 
tive to cultivate the land in order to increase food pro- 
duction. Consequently, a mass desertion of rural areas 
has been taking place in many parts of India. The poor 
leave to look for work. The well-to-do, attracted by urban 
life, also migrate to the city, thus depriving the village of 
the vital kind of leadership that those who are educated 


Cattle live close to the family 
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Cakes of cow dung provide the only 


and have had outside contacts might be able to give. 

Modern advances in every field of knowledge, especially k 
in technology and human relations, make suffering of the 
kind we see in India, unnecessary. Consequently, there 
has been a growing demand in the country for the mini- 
mum decencies of living for everyone. 

Much is being done. But the problem that confronts 
India’s leaders is one of devising a plan which will carry 
the people along with the reforms it envisages. Changes 
cannot be wrought overnight, nor can they be so drastic : 
that they will terrify the people they intend to serve. So 
far, a considerable time lag always seems to occur between — 
the initiation of a new social experiment and the people’s 
ability to use its benefits, not only for material improve-_ 
ment but also for growth of the mind and spirit. 

The tendency to think of progress only in material terms 
may be largely responsible for this unhappy state of affairs. 
The importance of educating people for change in atti- 
tude, as well as habit, so far has not been recognized by 
most social planners to any appreciable extent. 

Gandhi, on the other hand, emphasized the spiritual 
and moral values of the changes envisaged in his plans for 
national reconstruction. Disliking mechanization and 
large scale industrialization, he discouraged the growth of 
towns and cities and aimed at making villages the centers 
of national activity. This was the reason he emphasized 
hand spinning, now almost a cult with his followers, who 
use it as a symbol of self-sufficiency. If the villager could 
achieve independence he would be free of the modern 
gadgets which enslave urban dwellers, he said. 

This theory attracted many simple hearted Indians who 
appreciate the fundamentals of sound living. However, — 
a growing desire is being expressed lately for the com-— 
forts to be derived from the application of modern science. 

The new plans for reconstruction evince an apprecia- 
tion of both the material and spiritual needs of the popu- 
lace and a recognition that change must be introduced 
slowly. For instance, though India’s food production is 
very low, the planners maintain that the mechanization 
of the instruments of production should not be introduced 
as an end in itself lest it result in increasing rather than 
diminishing problems. They point out that if a machine 
that does the work of twenty men is introduced without 
plan for absorbing those it displaces, it will dislocate the 
economy and bring about large scale unemployment. 

The new approach emphasizes the primary need of 
fuel teaching the cultivator a 
few basic principles of 
good agricultural prac- 
tice as well as the funda- 
mentals of as healthy and 
clean living as is possible 
within his setting. Those 
who are working for vil- 
lage welfare have found 
they can be more effec- 
tive when they move at 
the pace of the people 
themselves, giving them 
a chance to ‘understand 
and accept every sug- 
gested change. 

Such an approach aims 
at permanent rather than 
speedy change. As land 
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reform, better irrigation facilities and more knowledge 


of crop cultivation lead to an increase in the produc- 


tivity of the land and in family income, more persons 


must be equipped to help the family translate this eco- 
nomic gain into better sanitation, cleaner and healthier 
homes, and more educational opportunities for themselves 
and their children. Conscious and skilled aid also will 


be necessary to help people to attain those finer points of : 


living that differentiate human beings from brutes. 


S. FAR, THE SCHEMES INCLUDE FIVE MAIN LINES OF ACTIVITY 
to promote rural welfare: agriculture and rural develop- 
ment; cottage and small scale industries; education, in- 


_ cluding vocational training; health; communications. 
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Many social planners are aware that neither govern- 
ment aid nor aid from abroad will be of any lasting value 
unless the villagers are assisted to develop the spirit of 
self-help and cooperative effort, and the sustained en- 
thusiasm necessary to rebuild their communities. They 
hope that this can be nurtured through the aid of a new 
type of multipurpose and multiskilled social worker, pre- 
pared through training for work in every kind of situa- 
tion, however impossible and difficult it may at first seem. 
In addition to training, this social worker needs maturity, 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, a deep sense of service, and 


_ dedication to his country. 


The current work toward social and economic change 
in Indian villages is the culmination of a series of experi- 
ments inaugurated by several groups of people. Gandhi 
and his followers were the first to focus their efforts on 
improving rural living. Their work lives on through the 
Gandhigram and Kasturba centers throughout the coun- 
try, which train many men and women along Gandhian 
lines for work in the villages. In South India the Firka 
Development Board of the Madras government has in- 
cluded much of this kind of work in its program, repre- 
senting the first attempt to incorporate Gandhian prin- 
ciples of rural uplift at a government level. 

On the other hand, the Uttar Pradesh government in 
the North has experimented with a different pattern of 
activities for improving village life. There, a group of 
ninety-seven villages in Etawah, an area of some 90,000 
acres containing about 79,000 people, have joined together 
in an improvement project. This experiment has not only 
caught the attention and interest of the central Indian 
government, but also of the outside world, and plans are 
under way for establishing similar centers throughout the 
country with financial aid from the United States Mutual 
Security Agency, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
and the Ford Foundation. 

Much of the inspiration of the work done here has 
come from an American, Albert Mayer, appointed by the 
Uttar Pradesh government to start a pilot project for rural 
development in the state. Before getting under way, Mr. 
Mayer spent much time in the selection of personnel for 
the project. Its rapid success indicates the measure of 
his wisdom and judgment. Among his colleagues is an- 
other American, Horace Holmes, who came to India after 
years of experience as a county agricultural agent. ‘The 
rest of the staff are Indian men and women. 

Mr. Mayer and his colleagues incorporated the Indian 
principles of rural improvement with a few other ideas 
that have given a special twist to their project. Unlike 
the followers of Gandhi they have not scorned the use 
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of simple mechanical and technological aids, nor new 
methods of teaching rural people. They have laid great 
store on the work of a “participation officer,” Mr. Baij 
Nath Singh. 

The participation officer works with the agricultural 
extension workers or “village level workers” to stimulate 
interest among rural folks in the new schemes. He is 
assisted by a woman responsible for training other women ' 
to take the “new teaching” of healthy homemaking right 
into the village huts. 

The village level worker is usually a student from an 
agricultural school. His main function is to demonstrate 
improved methods of cultivation and the use of better 
seeds. He also helps the cultivator with his many prob- 
lems regarding the health of his cattle and the sanitary 
improvement of his own environment. In his spare time, 
if there is any, the village level worker also conducts 
literacy classes. 

The women workers live in the villages in teams of 
three, one working as a midwife, another teaching crafts 
and general social education, and another working with 
children, especially those of toddler age. The team occu- 
pies a home very similar to the others in the village, but’ 
the members demonstrate in their own way of living what 
can be done toward improvement. Once the demonstra- 
tion has convinced rural women that a better way of life 
is possible, they soon demand reforms for themselves. 

As the ideas in this project spread throughout the coun- 
try the need for more trained personnel to guide and in- 
spire the village level worker and their women counter- 
parts becomes apparent. If this kind of work is to be 
carried on throughout India, the qualified supervisors 
must be multiplied a thousandfold. Here is where the 
multipurpose social worker can play a major role in the 
reconstruction of the country. 


Ie THE FOUR YEARS SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT, THE DELHI 
School of Social Work has emphasized this kind of train- 
ing in an effort to turn out young men and women who 
will not only be willing to serve the village at its most 
elementary level, but who also will be able to grow with 
the people and be sensitive to all the new needs that will 
arise as changes occur. A comprehensive training not 
only in the “know-how” but also in the “whys” of the 
various programs conceived, helps them achieve a per- 
spective of their responsibilities and the vital role they 
will be expected to play. 

While these social workers must begin by finding the 
spark that will ignite people’s enthusiasm, they must 
also find some way to keep the flame burning. This re- 
quires a broadly based training, firmly grounded in 
principles, rather than the development of any special 
technique or method. Since most Indian social workers 
are pioneering, it is not uncommon to see graduates from 
the three graduate schools of social work in India, carry- 
ing on functions in the fields of health, education, and 
labor, that would not be considered “pure” social work 
in many Western countries. 

The young Indian turns to social work training not for 
professional status, but in search of a tool to be bent ac- 
cording to the needs of his countrymen. He is dedicated 
not so much to the building of a profession as to the re- 
building of a country, and his eyes are turned toward the 
villages where the foundations must be laid. 
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Welfare in India - - - 


The Birth of a Community 


A. S. RAMAN 


@) NLY A FEW YEARS AGO NILOKHERI, EIGHTY-FIVE MILES 
north of Delhi on the Delhi-Ambala railway line, 
was hardly more than a section of swampland and jungle. 
Today it is a thriving cooperative community inhabited 
by displaced persons from Western Pakistan. The con- 
version came as a result of an experiment in rehabilitation, 
financed by a $1,500,000 capital loan from the New Delhi 
government and conducted by and for the displaced per- 
sons themselves. 

Sometimes called the Mazdoor Manzil or “Worker’s 
Haven” by its proud citizens today, Nilokheri received its 
somewhat prosaic name from its legendary owner, a man 
named Nilo. It was once the site of historic battles, but 
none, in the present government’s eyes, more important 
than the struggle which has been going on there in the 
past few years to wrest a new life from the wilderness. 
Similar economic battles are also being waged at Fulia 
in Nadia district, West Bengal, where displaced persons 
from Eastern Pakistan have resettled. 

Success at Nilokheri has emerged from a fourfold em- 
phasis: earned income; social ownership; full employ- 
ment; and integration of individual liberty and collective 
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responsibility. The citizens have adopted the emblem, 
Nataraja, the symbol of movement, and the motto: 
“Muscle can do it.” Every man in this colony is absorbed 
in his work. No one has time for nostalgic memories of 
his former Pakistan home, nor for any “isms,” not even 
Gandhism. Work is the only dogma. 

When they first came to India, these refugees of Parti- 
tion lived on the dole at a refugee camp at Kurukshetra. 
There the idea for the cooperative colony was born. The 
emigration of Muslim labor after Partition resulted in an 
acute shortage of skilled artisans. Once independent 
traders, the Kurukshetra refugees saw in this shortage 
their chance for winning their way back to self-support. 
They demanded and got a vocational training center, 
set up by the Ministry of Rehabilitation in 1947, with 
facilities for training in weaving, dyeing, calico-printing, 
and other skilled occupations. When Nehru visited the 
center a year later he expressed the desire, “to see, spring- 
ing across the expanse of India, a thousand townships 
humming with the music of the muscles as at this center.” 
In July, 1948, the center was transferred to Nilokheri to 
serve as the nucleus of such a township. 

Then came the transition period—the cleaning of jungle 
and swamp to reclaim the land and prepare the ground for 
further operations. When the land was ready construc- 
tion began. Roads were laid, worksheds built for the yo- 
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cational training center, offices organized. Industrial 
plant was obtained from the government disposal and sal- 
vage depots and set up in the township. Electric supply 
facilities were installed. Tube wells were sunk. The 
nuclei of a dairy, a poultry farm, and a piggery were 
established. 

The experiment is now in a stage of consolidation. The 
colony has a population of 7,500 with a reasonably com- 
fortable standard of living. Activities are divided into 
three sections: construction, rehabilitation, and welfare. 

Construction is responsible for sanitation and the like, 
and employs most of the colony’s unskilled labor. By or- 
ganizing into cooperatives the workers have eliminated 
the need for a contractor and have thus reduced costs. 

Rehabilitation, the most important of the three sections, 
is subdivided into production, administration, and train- 
ing sectors. 

Welfare is concerned with education, health, and local 
institutions such as the Consumer’s Cooperative, and 
the Panchayats (village councils). 


dhe MORE YOU WORK, THE MORE YOU EARN} THE MORE 
you earn, the more the community earns: this is the 
governing principle at Nilokheri. It is made possible by 
the Central Producers’ Association which will ultimately 
own the means of production. At the apex of the produc- 
tion sector CPA controls the cooperatives representing 
various trades and industries—farms, engineering work- 
shops, cottage industries, printing press, power house, 
water supply, tannery, woodworking shop, and others. 
Direction is under a works manager, with several assistant 
managers, some of whom, called monitors, have been 
elected from among the workers themselves. A percent- 
age of the workers’ earnings is set aside for meeting the 
expenses of the CPA as well as for welfare, expansion, 


and emergency purposes. 
The engineering workshop casts ferrous and non-ferrous 


machinery, makes sheet metal, and does welding work. 
Among its various products are: letter boxes, locomotive 
spare parts, plumbing fixtures, wheel valves, and agricul- 
tural implements. Currently, the foundry is being mecha- 
nized with modern equipment for the mass production 
of wheel valves. 

Cottage industries produce textiles, hosiery, soaps, and 


shoes. In addition there are the products of artistic crafts, 
considerably in demand, even from abroad—woodcarving, 


batik work, embroidery, and ornamental leatherwork. 
A farms” cooperative manages the 200-acre farm, the 
dairy, the poultry farm, and the piggery. The farm 


workers use tractors and tube wells as well as indigenous — 


implements. Four hundred more acres soon will be 


brought under cultivation. The goal is to produce at least 


half the food grain and all the vegetables needed at the 


colony. 


The colony’s printing press, one of the biggest in the 


Punjab, handles the bulk of the Punjab government’s jobs. 


Local soil rich in niter is being exploited to produce — 
potassium nitrate and other chemicals in the niter series. — 


Oils and bone meal are also being prepared, while plans 
are afoot to manufacture fertilizers. 

The Nilokheri community hopes eventually to be self- 
sufhicient except for such commodities as iron, steel, ce- 


already producing a surplus. 
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-ment, and petrol. Certain industries which have access to 
a local supply of raw material and specialized labor are — 


The training sector, with seating accommodation for 


600 trainees, has two divisions, one for technical training — 


and the other for vocational training. 


Trainees, as a rule, receive free board and lodging in © 


addition to a pocket allowaice of three rupees a month. 
The polytechnic division offers instruction in carpentry, 
blacksmithing, tinsmithing, foundry work, motor me- 
chanics, electroplating, and commerce. A technical high 
school provides young people with opportunities fof tech- 
nical education. 


Old methods and new were put to use in reclaiming the land at Nilokheri 


“There is a glow on the faces—” 


The print shop in Nilokheri handles the bulk of the Punjab Governme 


Women learn home industries at the vocational training center 
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The vocational training center offers primary and 
secondary courses in weaving, dyeing, calico-printing, soap 
making, and printing. It also has a section for women. 

The administration sector has various divisions: estab- 
lishment and coordination, sales, supply, accounts, and 
statistics. 

The Welfare Section’s main task has been to introduce 
democratic methods into the colony. It established the 
Panchayats and the .Consumers’ Cooperative and is re- 
sponsible for educational facilities, from nursery school to 
adult education. The whole colony is divided into five 
mohallas, or districts, each with a Mohalla Panchayat. The 
top council is the Nagar Panchayat with seven members, 
two of whom are women. Ultimately, the Nagar Pan- 
chayat will administer all the welfare work. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative, which adopts the same 
pattern as the CPA, operates on $2 shares. The colony 
buys nearly all its requirements from its Cooperative. 

The Town Council will comprise representatives of the 
Central Producers’ Association, the Nagar Panchayat, and 
the Consumers’ Cooperative. Eventually the Town Coun- 
cil will function through the chief administrative officer. 
But at the present time, at Nilokheri the highest execu- 


tive authority is an administrator appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government of India. 


Workers, organized into cooperatives, build permanent houses to replace tent homes 


The colony’s hospital 
provides medica! care 


for all who need 


The colony has a post and telegraph office, a railway 
ation, a hospital with special arrangements for women 
atients, a library, an open air theater, a nature cure 
arium, a shopping center, a high school, with about 
)0 boys and girls on the rolls, and a police station. The 
st, the people complain, is out of place, for there are no 
yurts of law as such. The Panchayat, however, serves as 
channel for justice. Its most extreme punishment is ex- 
usion from the colony. Though religious institutions 
e absent, the citizens gather into congregational groups 
cording to their beliefs. 

When Nilokheri achieves self-sufficiency, expected in the 
sar future, the colony will begin paying back the gov- 
nment’s investment with interest, in installments spread 
fer twenty years. Current plans look toward a total 
ypulation of 40,000, including all villages within a five- 
ile radius. About a fourth of the inhabitants will be 
orkers engaged in various crafts and industries. The 
cus is on a composite economy for the township and 
e neighboring villages. 

A sense of fellowship animates this colony. A fitter, an 
Iministrator, and a domestic servant, all treat one an- 
her as members of a fraternity, and their children meet 
equals. There is a glow on the faces at Nilokheri 
hich seems to say: “Our dreams have come true.” 


Welfare in India... 


Women, Children, and Families 


KATAYUN H. CAMA 


[= IS A LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS AND PARADOXES. IN FEW 
countries is the woman so highly revered politically, 
socially, and spiritually on the one hand, and so merci- 
lessly neglected, overlooked, and degraded on the other; 
or the child so overpampered with affection, attention, and 
care on the one hand, and so much neglected, rejected, 
and uncared for on the other. The cultured and educated 
woman in India has not only played a prominent part 
among the leaders of the political struggle for freedom 
and the social reform movement, but she has also held 
highest positions in the land—minister of central and state 
‘governments, ambassador to foreign lands, and key roles 
- in the fields of medicine, education, law, social welfare, 
and health. The illiterate woman of the urban slums and 
rural areas of India, however, is the bearer of an endless 
number of children and a worker in the home, field, and 
factory. As such, she carries burdens for which she is 
neither trained, nourished, nor physically fit. 

The realization is rapidly spreading that such an amaz- 
ing disparity can no longer be allowed to exist; that the 
child and the mother are the greatest assets of the nation; 
and that upon the welfare and happiness of the child, the 
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Nations, formerly Presidency Magistrate of the 
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psychology at the Tata School of Social Science. 
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author won her doctorate in psychology at the 
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mother, and the family, depend not only the greatness of 
a nation but the claim of a nation to cwilization itself. 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta, in his presidential address at the Indian 
Conference of Social Work at Jemshedpur in December 
1950, said: “The standard of life of the people can hardly 
be raised unless women are prepared and educated to play 
their role in the life of the community, as preservers of 
the home and culture, and the builders of the new race.” 

To give practical shape to these views in terms of recent 
social trends in India, Dr. Mehta has suggested the cre- 
ation of a National Children’s Bureau and a Ministry or 
Department of Social Affairs. 

There is nothing new or startling about this suggestion. 
The creation of a Ministry of Social Affairs has been 
urged at each annual session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work since its inception in 1947 and at almost 
every conference of its state branches, at the All India 
Women’s Conference and the National Council of Wo- 
men in India. However, it is certainly a matter for re- 
joicing that after five years of effort by various social wel- 
fare organizations, a Ministry of Social Service has been 
established in the State of Hyderabad this year. Although 
other highly progressive states like Bombay and Madras 
may feel a little piqued at Hyderabad having stolen a 
march on them, this augurs well for the eventual creation 
of central and state Social Affairs Ministries, each with a 
section for coordination of voluntary and state efforts. 

The legal abolition of polygamy, and the raising of the 
marriageable age, the holding of property and a propor- 
tionate share of inheritance by women in their own right, 
and the recent Hindu Code Bill now pending in Parlia- 
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ment at New Delhi, are but faint glimmerings of the 
great social revolution that is changing the face of India. 
While many reforms have not gone beyond the paper 
stage, India’s social, economic, and religious creeds and 
customs are undergoing a tremendous upheaval. 
Nevertheless, behind these spectacular changes and 
modifications in social patterns is the grim story of a 
ceaseless struggle against almost insurmountable prob- 
lems, frustration, and disappointment in nearly every 
venture. The staggering question confronting every so- 
cial worker is: “How can we build a new and greater 
India upon the foundations of hungry, illiterate, un- 
healthy, poverty-stricken parents and children?” 


B Y FAR THE LARGEST NUMBER OF INDIAN FAMILIES LIVE IN 
rural areas. The percentage of urban population to the 
total is only 12.3 in the nine states of the Indian Union 
where somewhat reliable statistics are available. Almost 
82 percent of the population is illiterate. Infant mortality 
and maternal mortality rates are among the highest in the 
world. These facts indicate the magnitude of the task 
ahead. Yet, slowly but surely the problems are being 
tackled by governmental and voluntary bodies. 

In ancient times the family in India was both a consum- 
ing and a producing unit which was self-sufficient and 
met the cultural, religious, and simple health needs of its 
members. Over the centuries population increase, worn 
out land, primitive agricultural methods, and the slow 
process of urbanization, have changed the picture. The 
rural family, no longer self-sufficient, is losing its functions 
one by one. This is the background against which the 
builders of a new India must try to develop an under- 
standing of the Indian child and what he needs as well 
as of the ability of his family to meet his needs. 

An adequate income, economic and emotional security, 
health, education, and recreation are the basic minimum 
needs of every family and child everywhere. In India 
some services to meet these needs have developed haphaz- 
ardly, others through the trial and error method, and still 
others through planned social action. 

According to the report of the Health Survey and De- 
velopment Committee, we need ten times as many doctors 
as we have now, fifty times as many nurses and midwives, 
and seventy times as many health visitors (visiting nurses 
who have received short term training). The report of 
the public health commissioner for the year 1946 shows 
the number of maternity and child welfare centers as 1,007 
with a total of 305 health visitors. Yet India is a sub- 
continent with a population of about 360,000,000. Eng- 
land and Wales with a combined population of only 41,- 
000,000 have 326 centers and 2,877 health visitors. Is it 
any wonder that in India 200,000 mothers and nearly 2,- 
000,000 babies die annually—that this infant mortality rate 
is 131 per thousand live births as compared to 30.0 in 
England and Wales. 

Yet, individual states—among them Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Hyderabad, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh—are doing all they can to improve this sorry state 
of affairs. Asa result, the death rate has decreased mark- 
edly within the last decade, although compared with 
other countries it is still very high. In these states, the 
mortality rate has dropped concomitantly with a rise in 
the popularity of maternity hospitals. In Bombay State, 
maternity hospitals have proved so popular in urban and 
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rural areas that the state is now the proud possessor of 
the highest record of hospital deliveries—85 percent—in 
its urban areas. While sulfa drugs and penicillin have 
helped eliminate puerperal infections to a large extent, ex- 
pert care by trained midwives has played a much greater 
role in the lowering of maternal sickness and maternal 
mortality rates. Curiously enough, puerperal sepsis is com- 
paratively low in rural areas, but the ignorant practices of 
the untrained dais (midwives) result in the serious dam- 
age to maternal and child health. 

As women in larger cities have begun to appreciate the 
importance of prenatal care, instrumental interference is 
reduced to a minimum, eclampsia becomes a rare compli- 
cation, and such other worries of the obstetrician as high 
blood pressure, kidney complications, maldevelopment 
and malpositions of the fetus are on the downward grade. — 
Moreover, since the labor population of Indian cities is 
largely migratory, with one foot in the city and the other 
in the native village, the lessons learned in the cities spread 
to the rural areas. In the Bombay maternity homes and 
hospitals, the average weight at birth among the children 
of laborers has risen from 5 pounds, 2 ounces to 5 pounds, 
9 ounces during the last seven years. This may seem a 
small gain but it is important in a land where superstition, 
ignorance, and belief in primitive methods of handling 
pregnancy and delivery prevail, and where religious cus- 
toms and conventions die hard. 


yas IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN BOMBAY 
where the Mothers and Children Welfare Society has 
transformed its maternity.and child welfare center into 
a consolidated health unit. After twenty-eight years of 
hard work this society has shown what can be achieved 
by a band of selfless workers with small financial re- 
sources but with a friendly and understanding approach. 
The unit is located in the very heart of the industrial ~ 
and slum area of Bombay, in the chawls or tenements — 
where not one but two or three families live together in 
each dark, dingy room. The maternity home is the hub 
or pivot round:which revolves the entire machinery of the 
prenatal clinic, the family planning clinic, the antivenereal 
clinic, the little mother’s classes, sewing classes, the post- 
natal clinic, the infant and child clinic, the créche and the 
balwadi or primary school. 

Thus, this centralized health unit, supervised and man- 
aged by a woman medical officer, and staffed by trained 
health and welfare workers, provides with a minimum of 
expenditure a comprehensive program of education of 
mother and child. It conducts baby weeks, health weeks, 
health and nutrition surveys and exhibitions, nutrition 
research, midwifery training, a combined medical and 
public health service, training schools for health visitors 
and welfare guides, dai training in village maternity 
homes. It also translates health textbooks into the ver- 
nacular. Its program has been considered so successful 
that it has been copied by the Bombay government in 
modified form as the pattern for some 100 combined 
medical and welfare centers throughout the state. The 
Bombay government has also laid the groundwork for 
opening up schools for training health visitors, one for 
Gujrat and the other for Kanara, which will be started 
when trained personnel for teaching becomes available. 

Similar efforts are being made in Hyderabad by the 
state Bureau of Maternity and Child Welfare and the 
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voluntary Women and Children’s Medical Aid Assoct- 
ation. Other states, particularly those containing large 
cities like Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, Nagpur, and Madras, 
also have made advances in maternal and child health pro- 
grams under government and voluntary auspices and co- 
operation. 

The weakest link in the chain of Indian child welfare 
programs is service to children in the first five years of 
life—the most formative period of life, according to psy- 
chologists. True, in this period the child’s development 
depends more on the mother’s intelligence, education, un- 
derstanding, and care than on the help of outside agencies 
however efficient. Nevertheless, the high maternal mor- 
tality rate and the traditional taboos and educational lacks 
among the large majority of Indian mothers make pro- 
grams to improve the care of the small child an urgent 
but Jargely unmet necessity. Encouragement that greater 
efforts may soon be made in this direction comes from the 
recent appointment of Dr. B. H. Mehta, professor of so- 
cial administration of the Tata Institute of Social Sci- 
ences, as officer on special duty in the social service sec- 
tion of the central government’s planning commission. 

The central government’s Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee has already recommended a five year 
~ program to build up both institutional and home services 
for mothers and children. This would establish a health 
unit for every 40,000 population in areas of about 100 
square miles with a medical officer and two assistants, a 
public health nurse, four health visitors, four midwives, 
and four trained dais. One medical assistant would be 
in charge of a small hospital at headquarters, containing 
six maternity beds, six children’s beds, and eighteen beds 
for general use; and of three subcenters, each with two 
maternity beds and a home visiting staff of one health 
visitor, one midwife, and a trained dat. The other medi- 
cal assistant would conduct prenatal, postnatal, infant, 
and children’s clinics at each of the four centers. The 
public health nurse and health visitors would pay regular 
visits to the mothers and children in the area and plan and 
conduct the health education program. The recommenda- 
tion calls for doubling the number of units in ten years 
so that the population to be served by the unit would be 
20,000 instead of 40,000. This plan obviously can only be 
carried out with the speed with which the necessary per- 
sonnel can be recruited and trained. 


lbaee OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION AND 
organized recreation for pre-adolescent children still leave 
much to be desired, the country’s school system is under- 
going a vital change in outlook. ‘There is a growing opin- 
ion that the present scheme of education is completely 
divorced from Indian life and thought and is imparted 
by harmful methods. Accordingly, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education is developing plans for an educational 
program that is Indian in character and more relevant to 
India’s needs. This involves a system of universal, com- 
pulsory, and free education for all boys and girls between 
the ages of six and fourteen as well as a provision for 
nursery schools in both rural and urban areas. It also 
includes plans for adult education—important in view of 
the current high percentage of illiteracy—and for the edu- 
cation of physically and mentally handicapped children. 

An efficient system of technical education also is en- 
visaged in view of the country’s dire need for skilled tech- 
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nicians both in agriculture and industry, and of the great- 
er aptitude of some children for practical rather than 
theoretical courses. The need for technical improvement 
is illustrated by figures which show that although 80 per- 
cent of the population of India is engaged in agriculture, 
the country is dependent for food on other countries; 
while the United States, where only 15 percent of the 
people are engaged in agriculture, produces 60 percent 
of the world’s export of food grains. 

The educational planners hope to see these schemes in 
operation within twenty to thirty-five years. 


Plans are also under way for raising physical well-being 


Boy peddler on a Bombay Street 


through government training institutes, aggressive propa- 
ganda on nutrition and health, inauguration of school 
lunch canteens, periodical health examinations, and fol- 
low-up service. Playgrounds and other recreational facil- 
ities also will be provided where vigorous and easily im- 
provised Indian sports can be carried on, as well as music, 
drama, and dancing derived from the rich folklore of 


India. Many progressive schools have already started pro- ‘ 


grams to encourage participation in these native activities. 

One of the outstanding organizations for children in 
India is the Balkan-ji-Bari, Sindhi for “Children’s Gar- 
den.” Its headquarters are in Bombay, but it has twenty- 
five branches in Bengal, East Punjab, Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, South India, and elsewhere, with nearly 
25,000 members. It has two children’s libraries and issues 
four monthly journals—Pushpa in English and Gujarati, 
Hamare Balak in Hindustani, and Gulistan in Sindhi. It 
also prepares a column, “Children’s Corners,” for local 
daily newspapers in English, Gujarati, and Tamil. 

The organization raises money for a children’s fund 
which provides scholarships for poor children and con- 
tributes to relief in emergencies. 

In addition to these services, the Balkan-ji-Bari has am- 
bitious plans for the future involving periodical excur- 
sions and a camp for workers; a national children’s volun- 
teer corps to increase the children’s physical and mental 
efhciency; a children’s mutual aid center in each unit: 
propaganda for unity among children irrespective of caste, 
color, or creed; a children’s museum; a network of for- 
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ward-looking schools; an All-India ‘Children’s University. 
It will take some time to realize this program in its en- 
tirety. Nevertheless, it is significant that a movement has 
already started with the stated purpose of making children 
Patriotic and self-reliant Indian citizens with enough 
power of endurance and self-sacrifice.” a 

Economic distress and ignorance among the vast num- 
ber of Indian families present the country with its most 
serious problems. Most industrial workers are in debt 
not only for their entire lives but from generation to 
generation, and the indebtedness of the agricultural labor- 
er is similarly chronic and hopeless. In a land where the 
annual per capita income is only Rs.228-10 annas (about 
$48), the burden of this age-old rural and industrial jn- 
debtedness is aggravated beyond all conception by the ex- 
orbitant rate of interest charged by moneylenders, rang- 
ing from 25 to 75 percent a year and at times even more. 

Industrial and rural cooperatives have developed as one 
way of combatting this sad situation. While the World 
YMCA and other Christian missionaries have been active 
in their introduction, legislative and governmental action 
have given the movement both driving power and guid- 
ance. The cooperatives have tried to tackle the agricul- 
tural problems of credit, production, and marketing, and 
the production of consumers’ goods through cottage in- 
dustries, with varying degrees of success. The movement 
received considerable momentum during the war, reach- 
ing a total of 21,000 multipurpose cooperative societies in 
1948. Nevertheless, it has only touched the fringe of the 
country’s vast problem of economic distress. 

For a long time to come, family aids will be needed. 
In the absence of a national council of family welfare 
agencies, the Indian Conference of Social Work in coop- 
eration with the All-India Women’s Conference must 
shoulder the responsibility of promoting such services. 
It is already sponsoring one small family welfare agency, 
which opened in Bombay in 1951, with a staff of trained 
social workers. Within one year the agency has re- 
ceived referrals from the neighborhood, the hospitals, the 
juvenile court, and other social service agencies. Cur- 
rently it has an active caseload of about 70 families. 


4 he CENTRAL GOVERNMENT IS PLAYING A VITAL PART IN THE 
far-reaching social changes in the country. Only this year 
it inaugurated the Employees State Health Insurance 
Scheme, which will take over the operation of the exist- 
ing Maternity Benefit and Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, and provide for free medical aid and cash benefits in 
cases of industrial injury or illness. By July 1954, the 
scheme will cover 3,000,000 workers. Another measure, 
the Employees Provident Fund Act, provides for the 
establishment of a contributory Provident Fund Scheme 
starting with six industries—steel, paper, textiles, and elec- 
trical, mechanical, and general engineering—covering 1,- 
600,000 workers. Another very welcome feature of this 
Act is its provision of about Rs. 120,000,000 ($25,200,000) 
annually for industrial housing. ae 

Perhaps, one of the most baffling of all the social ills in 
India is the problem of the neglected child. Innumerable 
begging, destitute, ill-nourished, half-naked or naked, 
homeless children throng the streets. : 

Early marriage, ill-spaced births, and an inordinate de- 
sire for male offspring accelerate the rate of maternal mor- 
tality. The great need is for family planning as well as 
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for family casework and guidance. Although the child 
welfare and maternity centers throughout India give ser- 
ious attention to spreading information about planned 
parenthood, so far their campaigns and efforts have met 
with the most disappointing failures. Hope that they 
may meet with more success in the future may be derived 
from the government’s recent show of interest in the 
planned parenthood movement when it requested. the 
World Health Organization to send it an expert on the 
subject, and on his recommendations set up experimental 
projects, based on the rhythm method, in five areas. (See 
The Survey, February 1952, page 86.) 


I, MOST FAMILIES BOTH PARENTS GO OUT TO WORK SO THAT 
the older children, instead of being sent to school, must 
remain at home to look after the babies. Often these 
“older children” are very young themselves and wander 
out into the streets to play, leaving their tiny brothers and 
sisters unattended. Sometimes they get lost or are picked 
up by disreputable characters or by the police. Créches 
and day nurseries are an obvious necessity but very few 
factories and mills provide them. 

Child labor is common. Most Indian parents, not realiz- 
ing the value of education, put their children to work at 
a very tender age. Because of the lack of parental super- 
vision juvenile delinquency is a serious problem in indus- 
trial areas. 

Children’s Acts in the large states of Bombay, Bengal, 
Hyderabad, and Madras provide the requisite machinery 
for dealing with delinquents—probation officers, certified 
schools, probation and after-care associations, children’s 
aid societies, remand homes, rescue homes, children’s 
homes, and inspectorates of certified schools. The Bom- 
bay Juvenile Court, with a magistrate trained in social 
work and a child guidance clinic, compares quite favor- 
ably with some of the most progressive juvenile courts 
in the West. is 

However, the problem of juvenile delinquency is a 
countrywide problem and needs to be tackled on a coun- 
trywide basis. Some states like Madhya Pradesh have a 
Children’s Act but no machinery to implement it. Others 
have the probation system but no act or juvenile court. 
A model All-India Children’s Bill, drafted two years ago 
still has not become an Act. If passed it would assure a 
Children’s Act in every state. 

Another grave area of need is for special treatment in 
school for children with lowered vitality, those in danger 
of becoming tuberculous, those with heart trouble, the 
anemic, the malnourished, the epileptic, the cardiopathic, 
and the encephalitic. Such care as is provided for the 
children in Indian institutions today is custodial rather 
than remedial and educational, except in some of the 
schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, an orthopedic hos- 
pital, and the specialized schools founded by some public 
spirited women of the city of Bombay. Very meager facil- 
ities exist for the treatment of maladjusted children other 
than the Tata Child Guidance Clinic in Bombay. 

The needs are many and the magnitude of the task in 
bringing welfare to the Indian family and child is almost 
inconceivable. Real headway depends on bold leadership 
and action from the government and the legislators. So- 
cial workers can light the way by educating public opin- 
ion to a realization of what might be done. Already they 
have raised their torches. 
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Review of an Irresponsible Season 


JOHN GASSNER 


Nie THAT APPEARED AFTER THE EARLY MONTHS OF 
the Broadway season quite displaced “I Am a 
Camera” and “Point of No Return” as the strongest con- 
tenders for importance among new American plays. That 
the present decade has not started out with any promise 
of vitality in the arts is now an established fact; and, in- 
deed, from what source would strength flow to the com- 
poser, poet, novelist, and playwright while the springs of 
creative mind and spirit are as turbid and feeble as they 
appear in this age of anxiety? It was symptomatic that 
both of the above-mentioned plays were dramatizations 
of novels rather than works of independent inspiration, 
and that both dramatizations were made by John Van 
Druten and Paul Osborn, men who have been writing for 
about a quarter of a century, rather than by dramatists of 
more recent vintage. It is especially significant that both 
plays presented varying degrees of spiritual entropy; in 
“I Am a Camera,” the tendency to lead lives of self-in- 
dulgence and passivity while the world is afire, and in 
“Point of No Return” the inclination of men and women 
to put materialistic values ahead of spiritual ones, to 
scramble for little places in the sun of economic success, 
and to stage, at the most, small rebellions and then sub- 
side with inconsequential gestures of independence when- 
ever good fortune comes their way. 

The structure and texture of these works betray their 
limitations as much as do their content and resolution or 
lack of resolution. “I Am a Camera” meanders in a maze 
of unresolved tensions in the case of the major characters, 
a footloose minor actress and a hypochondriacal writer-to- 
be, both English and both stranded in Berlin at the start 
of the National Socialist terror. “Point of No Return” 
squeaks with the anxiety of a married couple that has 
designs upon the vice-presidency of a small bank, erupts 
into a sequence of second-act vignettes of the New Eng- 
land life that filled the husband with zeal for material 
success, and concludes as a rueful success-story when he 
gains the vice-presidency after he has all but decided that 
the pursuit of wealth at the cost of personal integrity is 
worthless. “I Am a Camera” presents the futility of an 
artistic and intellectual temperament that has only ego- 
centric compulsions, and the play succumbs to the irresolu- 
tion of the very way of life it depicts. “Point of No Re- 
turn” takes note of the career of compromise and medioc- 
rity that has become the norm in our times, and itself suc- 
cumbs to some compromise and to considerable medioc- 
rity. Still, both plays prevail in the theater by virtue of 
their honest insistence upon the shortcomings and failure 
they set before us. 

Certainly the productions that were anxiously awaited 
during the rest of the season, which started to wane be- 
fore April, brought forth no new work of comparable 
power and significance. Truman Capote’s “The Grass 
Harp” introduced a poetic element with its tale of a 
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group of small-town rebels against stalemate who seek 
refuge in the woods and take up residence in a tree-house 
much to the consternation and indignation of respectable 
townspeople. This delicate stage piece, based by the author 
on one of his own novels, possessed considerable tender- 
ness and beauty well realized by the talented Mildred 
Natwick and other members of a company sensitively di- 
rected by Robert Lewis. Unfortunately, Truman Capote 
could not sustain his fable and allowed it to dribble out 
into a recurring status quo (the rebels return home) after 
availing himself of machine-made melodrama about an 
absconding criminal and an accidental shooting. It so 
happens that Robert Lewis had triumphantly staged an- 
other fragile drama, William Saroyan’s “My Heart’s in 
the Highlands,” thirteen years before. Comparisons with 
Saroyan’s playwriting in 1939 and during the early 1940’s 
were inevitable, and it was obvious that the difference be- 
tween Saroyan and Capote was the difference between 
vigor and lassitude, optimism and resignation, health and 
morbidity. Although Saroyan was anything but an accom- 
plished and disciplined playwright, he was an avatar of 
what we may call, with I hope pardonable rhetoric, the 
American spirit. Our art and literature have been gener- 
ally at their best when suffused with the vigor and vivacity 
that Mark Twain and Walt Whitman made the touch- 
stone of American letters. 

Little of this elemental power remains today, and it has 
become, indeed, quite unfashionable in the literary and 
academic circles of so-called New Criticism to feel any- 
thing but embarrassment in the presence of naked emotion 
or conviction. Nowadays, the latter has to be veiled in 
the “Seven Types of Ambiguity,” to which a “new critic,” 
William Empson, devoted an entire book. Verily, the 
stock of American liberalism and democracy is being sold 
short these days. 


Is THE MEANTIME, IT IS WORTH NOTING THAT ONLY IN 
England, where T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry are in the 
ascendant, is ultrarefined drama more or less successfully 
produced. This was apparent when Fry’s comedy “Venus 
Observed” was brought to Broadway. It is a brilliantly 
executed fantasia about a noble Englishman’s encounters 
with his cast-off mistresses, and about his competition with 
his grown-up son for the affections of an American girl. 
Fry’s gift of language is remarkable, and Rex Harrison 
managed to shape a captivating character out of the role of 
Fry’s amorous duke. Symbol hunters (and their name 
is legion today in academic circles) will no doubt find 
“Venus Observed” rewarding. With the best will in the 
world, however, we must ask ourselves whether the Em- 
peror is wearing any clothes at all. Most discerning play- 
goers will wonder whether the game of verbal acrobatics at 
which Fry is so adept is worth the candlepower of the 
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| spotlights. 
) illuminating; and 


“cc . . 
Venus Observed” is dazzling rather than 


if it is often entertaining, it is also 
often strenuously and aridly arch. One thing is certain: 
the American theater cannot follow currently fashionable 
British playwriting, the coteries of which this is a product, 


and the coteries that play the same gambit of recherché 


refinement this side of the Atlantic. 

At most it can be said that there is always a place 
here for intelligent drawing room comedy such as S. M. 
Behrman compounded in “Jane” out of a short story by 
Somerset Maugham, and for the engaging Theater Guild 


-production which is enlivened by the well oiled perform- 
_ances of Edna Best, Basil Rathbone, and others. It is note- 


worthy, however, that Behrman’s play graduates from 


small talk and mere comedy of manners based on a dowdy 
middle-aged woman’s marriage to a youth who makes 


her the belle of Mayfair society. Without sacrificing 


verve and wit, Behrman has connected this Maugham 
trifle with larger values. Thus, the marriage founders 


when the heroine Jane rocks Mayfair with her appalling 


-candor, asks who shall walk up the magnificent stairways 


her young husband will design for the social set, and finds 


him “too old” for her when he betrays an extreme in- 
difference to a prisoner in a Nazi concentration camp. 
There is a considerable point in this 


“brittle play when it reminds us that 


‘man, in fact, never quite loses sight 


society upon which Behrman lavishes 
an extraordinary amount of attention, 


youth is a matter of heart and ideals 
rather than years. Unlike Fry, Behr- 


of the world outside the precincts of 


elegant living. “Jane” is limited by the 


and by his disinclination to get out of 
the drawing room for which he offered 


_a defense in The New York Times of 


March 30. One longs for ventilation from the outside in 
“Jane.” But in all conscience we cannot accuse its author 


of a wanton mind and a sterile heart. 


ay IT MAY BE NOTED OUR PLAYWRIGHTS ARE QUITE AT 


‘ease on the playground, as Mary Chase has shown with 
‘her fresh and pleasant play for children, “Mrs. McThing,” 


which probably will be produced in every school after con- 


cluding the ANTA-sponsored Broadway run graced by 
some of the best acting Helen Hayes has delivered in her 
career. That adults would find the play equally entertain- 


ing was a foregone conclusion when Mary Chase decided 
to apply her antic disposition, already apparent in “Har- 
vey,” to a parental problem. A mother who has been 
harassed by her little son’s natural misbehavior acquires a 


- model son when a witch substitutes an animated stick for 


the boy. The substitute article proves to be such an in- 


tolerable prig that the mother is immensely relieved when 


she recovers her real son, who has been having a wonder- 

ful time in a dive in the company of comic strip gangsters. 
id A bj “ec ” 

We haven’t had a play of this kind since “Peter Pan” and 


“The Blue Bird”; it ameliorates a well known shortage in 
“the field of children’s theater. Still, “Mrs. McThing” 1s 
~an uneven play when measured by critical standards, since 

Mrs. Chase has failed to make a sufficient distinction be- 
tween a fantasy and a comic strip cartoon. 


j 


We often forget that it is just as difficult to write fantasy 


as it is to create any other kind of drama. In Capote’s 
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“The Grass Harp,” for example, none of the writing 
was as satisfactory as Cecil Beaton’s beautiful settings and 
Virgil Thomson’s exquisite incidental score. Even in 
“Three Wishes for Jamie,” the best if only half satisfactory 
musical comedy of the season, the authors of the “book,” 
based on the Christopher Award novel by Charles O’Neal, 
failed to make the most of the Celtic imagination; and 
their lumbering dramaturgy apparently also routinized 
portions of the musical score by Ralph Blane. Only the 
veteran Bert Wheeler’s comic performance as an Irish 
matchmaker captured the fey qualities intrinsic to the 
story. The second part of this musical is fortunately quite 
effective; but primarily as sentiment, not as fancy. Finesse 
is a quality hard to come by—especially in an activist 
society like our own, where even religious bodies produce 
many more pragmatists than mystics and poets. 


‘ee EVEN EucENE O'NEILL, INDISPUTABLY OUR GREATEST 
playwright, lacked any notable talent for finesse, was 
made apparent by revivals of “Anna Christie” at the City 
Center and of “Desire under the Elms” at the ANTA 
playhouse. Both revivals were long overdue, and the lat- 
ter proved especially memorable. They reminded us that 
power is what the American drama lives by, and once 
more O’Neill made most of our playwrights seem dabblers. 
Unfortunately, neither play had a long run on Broadway. 
Like most modern masters, O’Neill wrote for a theater in 
the 1920’s that was free from the necessity of achieving 
“smash-hit” proportions in order to survive. At this writ- 
ing, another ANTA revival, Clifford Odets’ “Golden 
Boy,” written in 1937, is more successful. This study of 
a youth who is drawn from music to prize fighting in an 
insecure and materialistic milieu proves to be a sturdy 
drama that reveals real tensions now as before. This play, 
too, points in a direction in which our drama made a con- 
tribution to the expression of native strength—social 
realism. It is a direction not greatly in vogue, now that 
critical liberalism is on the defensive; and defensiveness 
has never been an attitude productive of exciting theater. 

This season only two plays have displayed some of the 
animating force of social idealism; one is the journalist 
George Tabori’s “Flight into Egypt,” the other is Sig 
Miller’s “One Bright Day.” The former describes the 
anguish of a family fleeing from Vienna to the United 
States but stalemated in Cairo by rapacious Egyptian of- 
ficials and the husband’s paralysis; the latter, reminiscent 
of Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the People,” presents a business- 
man’s struggle with his conscience and his colleagues 
when he discovers that the drug he has been selling is in- 
jurious. Both plays were excellently staged, and each had 
powerful acting—by Paul Lukas and Gusti Huber and by 
Howard Lindsay respectively. Unfortunately, “Flight into 
Egypt” never coalesced its griefs into a meaningful experi- 
ence; it lacked a cohesive passion, without which there 
can be no dramatic idea capable of completely sustaining 
a play. And “One Bright Day” flared up into strong 
drama only in its second act, in which the issue of social 
morality was drawn. The exposition in the first act was 
good but less than overwhelming, and the resolution in 
the third act failed to rise above elementary uprightness 
when the businessman withdraws his product from the 
market. Still, it was heartening to have Lindsay and 
Crouse produce “One Bright Day.” It was a responsible 
play in a generally irresponsible season. 
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At the Roots of Prevention 


RSs WORD “PREVENTION IN THE CHILD 
guidance field usually means spot- 
ting and treating disturbed children so 
that they will not grow up to be dis- 
turbed adults. But in Jerusalem, Israel, 
a unique experiment is being carried 
out to discover ways of preventing chil- 
dren from becoming seriously disturbed 
inthe first #place: y- Theres the “Lasker 
Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance 
Center, under the direction of Dr. Ger- 
ald Caplan, has been working through 
the well-baby clinics in efforts to make 
mental hygiene an integral part of the 
public health program. Proceeding on 
the theory that the “pathogenic factors” 
or the conditions which tend to create a 
pathological state, can be recognized 
and nipped in the bud, the Center is 
focusing its attention on mothers who in 
their clinic visits show evidence of dis- 
turbed relationships with their children. 
Its experience with about 200 such 
mothers has shown that through fifteen 
or twenty interviews with a psychiatric 
social worker, dangerous parental atti- 
tudes can often be set aright. 

“It is easier to break a mother’s habit 
of using her child to satisfy her own 
neurotic needs when it is just begin- 
ning to form than after it has become a 
set pattern,” said Dr. Caplan to a Survey 
editor in New York recently. In_ his 
three weeks in this country on his way 
back to Israel from the World Congress 
on Mental Health in Mexico City he had 
been besieged by so many requests for 
information that he made more than 
twenty-five speeches on the subject. 

“We realize,’ Dr. Caplan explained, 
“that because a disturbance in mother- 
child relationship is but one of many 
possible reasons for unhealthy develop- 
ment, we will have difficulty in evaluat- 
ing what we have done. But we have 
singled this out for our experiments be- 
cause we believe it is amenable to adjust- 
ment. And we have a plan of periodic 
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follow-up interviews to help us judge 
how effective we have been. An addi- 
tional point is to develop techniques for 
helping psychologically untrained public 
health workers identify potential trouble 
as early as possible and to take steps im- 
mediately to divert it.” 

Dr. Caplan hopes that in ten years the 
Center will have accumulated enough 
significant data to know what the in- 
cidence of disturbed mother-child rela- 
tionships is in the general population of 
Israel and to make fairly accurate pre- 
dictions on the kinds of women that can 
be treated successfully. Already, he said, 
the Center has learned something about 
the factors behind the “pathogenic fac- 
tor’ —that is, what specific circumstances 
are likely to lead to the mother’s react- 
ing to her child in an unhealthy way. 
Since many of these occur in the prenatal 
period, the Center hopes to help doctors 
and nurses become aware and cope with 
the danger signs even before the birth 
of the child. These specific » circum- 
stances—such as an unsuccessful attempt 
at abortion—have more bearing on the 
development of disturbance between 
mother and child, experience has. shown, 
than a marked degree of instability in 
the mother’s personality. In fact, one 
of the Center’s most surprising dis- 
coveries has been that there is no abso- 
lute correlation between neurotic mothers 
and neurotic children. 


le OUR TREATMENT WE CONCENTRATE 
entirely upon the mother-child relation- 
ship,” Dr. Caplan explained. “We do 
not treat the mother’s neurosis, for that 
is a long, involved process that no com- 
munity could afford as part of a preven- 
tive program.” 

He explained that it is perfectly pos- 
sible for a mother to be neurotic and 
not involve her child in her neurotic solu- 
tion of her inner conflicts. But if she 


does, helping to untangle her attitude 
toward her child*from the emotional 
conflicts she had long before the child 
was born, usually takes only short term 
treatment, and thus remains within the 
realm of possibilities for a community 
program. 


AEs LAsKER CENTER WAS ESTABLISHED 
more than two years ago by the medical 
arm of Hadassah, the Woman’s Zionist 
Organization of America, with funds 
from the Albert and Mary Lasker Foun- 
dation, New York. It has from the be- 
ginning sought ways of heading off the 
development of emotional disturbances. 
Among its early projects was work with 
kindergarten teachers to help them 
recognize incipient disturbances in chil- 
dren and to handle each child according 
to his individual needs. Another sought 
to prepare the ground for good mother- 
child relationships through individual 
and group therapy with pregnant wo- 
men. From its inception the Center has 
also provided consultative and treatment 
service, on a refund basis, to Youth 
Aliyah (Immigrant Children’s Organiza- 
tion) in connection with the personality 
difficulties which arise in adolescents who 
have had concentration camp experience 
and other horrible tragedies in their back- 
grounds. About 4 percent of the young 
immigrants in Youth Aliyah’s group liv- 
ing program have exhibited symptoms of 
severe emotional disturbances. 

Though the work with Youth Aliyah 
continues, the Lasker Center has given 
up both the kindergarten and_ prenatal 
projects in order to concentrate on its 
research efforts in the well-baby clinics. 
Three clinics are involved covering a 
total neighborhood of 3,000 families. 

The project, according to Dr. Caplan, 
has gone through four stages. In the 
first stage, the staff of the well-baby 
clinics was invited to send mothers of 
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children with obvious but mild emotional 
disturbances to the Center. In the second 


Stage, the clinic staff was asked to refer 


the mothers of children with even milder 
disturbances but whose handling of the 
children in the clinic gave evidence of 
unhealthy relationships. In the third 
stage, the clinic staff invited the psy- 
chiatrically trained personnel of the Cen- 
ter to sit in on the well-baby conferences 
as spectators and “on the basis of their 
greater sensitivity” to single out mothers 
whose disturbed relationships to their 
children were even less obvious but still 
potentially dangerous. The fourth stage 
involved the establishment of a control 
study at the clinics through which it is 
hoped to distinguish criteria for deter- 
mining the quality of a mother-child re- 
lationship from brief observation of a 
mother’s handling of her child during 
her routine clinic visit. 

One of the practical problems that the 
Center had to solve was how to induce 
mothers whose children show no overt 
symptoms of emotional upset to seek 
treatment that will redirect a relationship 
that has started off on the wrong track. 
The solution was found in the practice 
of having Dr. Caplan himself available 
at the clinics for consultation, and re- 
ferring the selected mothers to him as 
“one of our doctors” for individual dis- 
cussions of the problems bothering them 
about their children. The mothers re- 
spond, Dr. Caplan observed, because “all 
mothers of small children have some- 
thing they want to take up with the 
doctor.” 

In the course of a halihour interview, 
Dr. Caplan gives each mother so referred 
an opportunity to express whatever guilt 
feelings she may have about her child. 
This helps him decide whether or not 
she needs or could profit by a short series 
of interviews with a psychiatric social 
worker. If he thinks she can, he warns 
her of the future difficulties her child 
may have in school and in other aspects 
of life unless her feelings and attitudes 
change and of the comparative ease with 
which skilled treatment can redirect 
them before they have had a chance to 
jell. If he thinks she is not likely to re- 
spond to treatment or does not need it, he 
merely gives her advice in how to handle 
her child and a few words of encourage- 
ment. 

The majority of mothers selected for 
treatment accept the doctor’s offer of an 
appointment with the psychiatric sociai 
worker, referred to only as an “expert in 
child care.” Because people who have 
not come for treatment on their own 
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initiative scare easily at the very word 
“psychiatry,” the social worker meets 
the mother in the familiar atmosphere of 
the well-baby clinic for the first few in- 
terviews and sedulously avoids the use 
of psychiatric terms. After the mother 
gets to know the social worker as a per- 
son before whom she can air her guilts 
and fantasies without fear of criticism, 
the interviews are held in the Lasker 
Center. 

The therapy follows similar methods 
to those carried out in psychoanalytically 
oriented child guidance clinics, accord- 
ing to Dr. Caplan, though efforts are be- 
ing made to modify techniques with the 
view of developing shortened procedures. 


Some cases, particularly those in which 
the child has been caught in the web 
of his parents’ marital discord, involve 
joint interviews with mother and father. 
In these the mere release of tensions 
often produces changed attitudes. Others 
bring the child into treatment more di- 
rectly through group activity. The ma- 
jority, however, involve casework treat- 
ment of the mother alone, with the view 
not of resolving all her emotional con- 
flicts, but of freeing her from the neces- 
sity of entangling her child in them. 

Actually, the child in all instances is 
the patient, for his well-being is the sole 
goal of treatment. But the project’s com- 
munity purpose is always kept in view— 
to devise techniques whereby mental 
health can be spread as widely as pos- 
sible with the minimum number of pro- 
fessional psychotherapists. Caseworkers 
try to avoid upsetting the mother’s own 
way of dealing with her inner conflicts 
to a point where she might demand com- 
plete therapy for herself. 


While Dr. Caplan is a great admirer 
of the methods of working with mothers 
and children developed in such clinics as 
the Judge Baker Child Guidance Center 
in Boston, and in the Tavistock Clinic 
in London, he believes his experiments 
at the Lasker Center come closer to real 
prophylaxis than any currently being un- 
dertaken anywhere. All the children at 
the well-baby clinics are under three, he 
pointed out, so that even those living 
under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances have hardly had time enough to 
develop severe personality disturbances. 

“One of our main purposes,” he said, 
“is to develop material that can be used 
by psychologically untrained workers in 
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Dr. Caplan with a visitor to the well-baby clinic 


all kinds of public programs to recognize 
and deal with danger signals.” 

The Lasker Center, however, has not 
felt it necessary to wait until all its find- 
ings are in to educate public health per- 
sonnel to ways of alleviating some of the 
tensions that frequently accompany 
motherhood. Its personnel discuss each 
case, formally and informally but with- 
out revealing confidential disclosures, 
with the doctors, nurses, and_ social 
workers who have seen the mother at 
the clinic. The clinic personnel is also 
consulted when new ideas for conduct- 
ing the project are under discussion. 
As a result, a real sense of team work 
has developed between the Center and 
clinic staffs. Both have benefited, accord- 
ing to Dr. Caplan—the public health 
workers in a softening of rigidity and 
the  clinic’s psychiatrically trained 
workers in a better understanding of the 
“range of normality” in parents’ and 
children’s behavior. 

Dr. Caplan is quick to admit that a 
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faulty mother-child relationship 1s not 
the only factor which can lead to emo- 
tional disturbance in a child. He be- 
lieves that the father also plays an im- 
portant role in child development, and 
looks forward to the time when the 
Lasker Center may contribute to the 
much needed research on the importance 
of disturbed father-child relationships in 
developing emotional instability. 

A young father himself, still in his 
thirties, Dr. Caplan shows in even the 
briefest conversation an unbounded en- 
thusiam for his work and a deep con- 
cern for the well-being of children. He 
began his professional career in his 
native England as an adult psychiatrist, 
doing special research on shock therapy 
and epilepsy, but was drawn to work 


with children after studying under Drs. 
Kate Friedlander and Anna Freud at 
London’s Institute for Psychoanalysis 
and working at the Tavistock Clinic 
with Dr. John Bowlby (see “Starved 
for Affection,” by John Bowlby, The 
Survey, April, 1952). He first went to 
Israel in 1948 on the invitation of the 
Israeli government, to organize the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. 

Mental hygiene workers and others 
interested in the prevention of mental 
illness in the United States may soon 
have an opportunity to learn something 
at first hand of Dr. Caplan’s theories of 
what he calls “prophylactic child guid- 
ance,” for he is returning to this coun- 
try next September on a two-year leave 
of absence, to be spent in Boston. 


Toward a Clear Immigration Policy 


wo “OMNIBUS PROPOSALS, CURRENT- 

ly pending in Congress, represent 
attempts to bring some order into the 
current hodge-podge of laws and regu- 
lations concerning immigration and 
naturalization. Though both would 
make our immigration policy more clear- 
ly discernible to ourselves, and to those 
who would join us here, by untying 
some of the knots in the entanglements 
of red tape that have accumulated 
around our gates since 1924, they differ 
in the degree and form in which they 
would shape that policy itself. 

The companion measures known as 
the McCarran-Walter Bill, which have 
been reported out favorably by the 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees, 
would stick to the closed door policy 
first set, back in 1924, when the quota 
system and its proportioning according 
to the prevalence of the various ethnic 
origins of our population in 1920 were 
adopted. The proposal, however, makes 
a break with the prejudices of the past 
by eliminating the racial restrictions on 
naturalization, thus bringing citizenship 
onto the horizon for the many thousands 
of Japanese long resident in this country 
and thus far cut off from the possibility 
of becoming Americans, It also provides 
a gesture of hospitality to persons of 
oriental background by allowing them 
to be included within the quota for- 
mula—a provision that has so far ap- 
plied only to the Chinese, Filipinos and 
Indians. Except for Japan which would 
have a quota of 185, and China with 
105, the quotas for each of the Asiatic 
countries would be 100. While extending 
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this hand of hospitality to the Eastern 
races, the bill slaps them with another 
by requiring that immigrants of oriental 
ancestry be charged to the quotas of 
places of “ethnic origin” rather than 
country of birth as are all other immi- 
grants. The bill incorporates a new quota 
formula for all countries—one sixth of 
one percent of the nationality origins of 
our population—but still bases it on the 
1920 census. 

The Humphrey-Lehman Bill in the 
Senate would reshape the policy of the 
past quarter century by opening the 
gates somewhat wider and doing away 
with provisions which tend to discrim- 
inate in favor of those who do not want 
to emigrate to this country as against 
those who do. It would accomplish these 
ends by basing the new quota formulas 
on our 1950 rather than our 1920 census 
and allowing unused quotas (such as 
that of Great Britain, which has the 
largest quota .but sends few immigrants 
to this country) to be assigned to coun- 
tries where quotas are filled and waiting 
lists long. It would prohibit the charging 
to future quotas of persons who have 
come into this country under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948—a current 
requirement that will cut off normal 
immigration from many countries for 
many years to come. This bill would also 
make a cleaner sweep of the racial dis- 
criminations in the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws by ignoring race as a 
factor of consideration in either instance. 

Both the McCarran-Walter and the 
Humphrey-Lehman — proposals would 
change the present law to make it possi- 


ble for Asiatic relatives of American 
citizens to have the same non-quota or 
preference status as do American citi- 
zens’ relatives from other countries. 
Both proposals also would clear away 
some of the obvious injustices or un- 
workable provisions of the Internal Se- 


curity Act, while reafirming the Con- 


gress’s intention of keeping potential 
“subversives” away from these shores. 
They would allow entrance to one-time 
totalitarians whose actions over the past 
five years have shown that they have 
mended their ways. While the same 
provision holds true in regard to 
naturalization under the Humphrey- 
Lehman Bill, the McCarran-Walter Bill 
requires ten years of reform on the part 
of the would-be citizen. The Humphrey- 
Lehman Bill goes further in providing 
excluded aliens with the right to take 
an appeal from the Attorney-General to 
a three-man Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals. 

The McCarran-Walter proposal, on 
the other hand, contains some provisions 
that would tighten rather than loosen 
restriction on immigration. Its most 
startling provision, perhaps, is the one 
empowering the President to suspend 
all entry of aliens “at any time,” a privi- 
lege he now holds only in time of war. 
Another provision would prohibit charg- 
ing back immigrants from countries 
with colonial status to the quotas of their 
mother countries. This would particu- 
larly affect immigration from the West 
Indies, which would drop from about 
1,000 a year to 100. 

Other backward steps in the McCar- 
ran-Walter Bill are: the dropping of cur- 
rent exception of “persecutees” from the 
requirement to exclude illiterates; re- 
moval of the statute of limitations on de- 
portations and of the limit on time in 
which aliens are subject to deportation 
for becoming public charges; provision 
that the new deportation proceedings be 
made retroactive; and requirement of 
compulsory neighborhood investigations 
of applicants for naturalization. Some 
of the provisions, however, are not in 
the House version, the Walter Bill, and 
might be eliminated in Conference. 

While both proposals would provide 
for some selectivity in immigration, giv- 
ing first preference to persons with the 
kinds of skills needed in this country, 
the Humphrey-Lehman Bill recognizes 
this country’s moral obligation to the 
harassed by reserving 25 percent of the 
regular quotas for persons not entitled 
to occupational or relative preference 
and by alloting 25 percent of the pooled 
left-over quotas to “persecutees” and 25 
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percent to “hardship” cases. 

Because the politically wise hold out 
little chance for passage of the Humph- 
rey-Lehman Bill, still in committee, 
some of the agencies and persons whose 
work has made them keenly aware of 
the need for improvement in our immi- 
gration laws believe that the McCarran- 
Walter Bill is “better than nothing.” 
Their hope is that before passage it can 
be amended to eliminate some of its 
more distasteful provisions, and to pro- 
vide some of the more liberal features 
of the Humphrey-Lehman Bill. 

Fearful that too much insistence on 
the Humphrey-Lehman Bill will mean 
that both bills will die in Congress, 
leaving the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws in their present chaotic state, 
they maintain that even a few steps for- 
ward now may lead to the evolution of 
a sound and humane immigration policy. 

On the other hand, others do not 
want the McCarran-Walter Bill at all. 
They see hope for good immigration 
legislation from the next Congress if in- 
complete steps taken now do not give 
the impression that the goal has been 
achieved. 

In the midst of this controversy a pro- 
posal made by President Truman has 
provided a way of opening our doors 
quickly to more of the world’s homeless 
without awaiting agreement on a perma- 
nent immigration policy. Already intro- 
duced into the House in the form of a 
bill by Emanuel Celler, the proposal 
would admit 300,000 European refugees 
during the next three years, outside cur- 
rent quotas, through similar arrange- 
ments as those provided in the expired 
Displaced Persons Act. 

With the twofold purpose of provid- 
ing a haven for some of the thousands of 
refugees from behind the iron curtain, 
and a channel for draining off some of 
Europe’s excess population, the bill 
would allow for annual entry during 
the period to: 7,000 religious and politi- 
cal refugees from communism; 7,500 
Greeks; 7,500 Dutch; 39,000 Italians 
from Italy and Trieste; and 39,000 Ger- 
mans or persons of German ethnic 
origin. 


Nurses Plan 


For Reorganization 


LANS FOR A NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
Be structure for this country’s nursing 
profession were announced last month 
by the Joint Coordinating Committee on 
Structure of the Six National Nursing 
Organizations. The need to facilitate 
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closer cooperation among the various 
nursing fields has been increasingly ap- 
parent for twenty-five years, and became 
acute in World War II, when the nurse 
shortage made necessary the more ef- 
ficient use of available personnel. Recent 
studies, notably that completed in May 
1951 by the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, indicate an increasing need 
for nursing service both by civilians and 
by the armed forces. By 1954, the find- 
ings of this study show the present total 
of 322,500 professional registered nurses 
actively engaged in nursing should be 
increased to at least 404,500. 

Under the new structural plans for 
the profession, by the autumn of 1952 
the present six national organizations 
will be replaced by two, the American 
Nurses’ Association and the National 
League for Nursing. 

The former will continue to be an 
all-professional body, its over-all purpose 
to promote the “professional, general, 
and economic welfare of professional 
nurses.” To this end, it will define the 
functions of nurses and promote stand- 
ards of practice; define the qualifica- 
tions for the various nursing specialties; 
speak for nurses in regard to proposed 
legislative programs; provide profession- 
al counseling on vocational and educa- 
tional opportunities; represent nurses 
with allied professional and govern- 
mental groups and with the public. 

The new organization, the National 
League for Nursing, will replace four 
existing bodies and carry forward the 
essentials of their programs: the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Nurses, 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing, the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, and the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing. It 
will include in its membership nurses 
(professional and practical) in all occu- 
pational fields and positions, educators, 
administrators, board members, allied 
professional workers, and consumers of 
nursing service. The NLN thus will be 
a community-centered agency through 
which numerous points of view will be 
pooled “to bring about coordinated 
action in nursing, for the common good.” 

Those whose intensive work has 
shaped the plans for this re-alignment 
of national nursing organizations believe 
that the new structure will make pos- 
sible a closer coordination of effort, at 
the same time preserving “the diversity 
which stimulates the growth of various 
phases of nursing.” It also will make it 
possible for members of other profes- 
sional groups and for interested civic 


leaders to work with the nursing pro- 
fession toward the common goal of bet- 
ter service for all Americans who need 
nursing care. 


Shock Absorbers for 
Mobile Americans 


VN GRAPHIC REALIZATION OF WHAT IT 
means to be a person “in flight” 
whose movements are arrested by 
“crisis,” was afforded more than a dozen 
executive secretaries, volunteers, and 
board members of the National Travelers 
Aid Association on their way to their 
biennial convention in San Francisco at 
the end of March. Their train, blizzard- 
stalled in High Sierra drifts, held the 
group snowbound for twenty-four hours, 
all except the president, Mrs. George 
Hamlin Shaw of New York City—re- 
elected at the end of the convention— 
who got to San Francisco by auto and 
airliner in time to open the meeting 
March 20. 

This solemn prologue was in keeping 
with the ensuing discussions of some 200 
conferees which, under the guidance of 
Conrad Van Hyning, general director, . 
were geared to the grim realities of to- 
day’s world. The spotlight of attention 
focused on the national emergency serv- 
ices—the reactivated USO, which by the 
end of 1951 was aiding some 322,000 in 
the armed forces; and the one-year-old 
United Community Defense Services, a~ 
federation of 15 organizations, each with 
a special skill for meeting the human 
needs of our military and civilian popu- 
lations in defense impact areas. 

“Defense mobilization,” said John B. 
Moore, executive director of the UCDS, 
“cannot be achieved successfully without 
attention to human relations problems 
such as morale-satisfying living condi- 
tions, enough hospitals, efficient youth- 
serving programs.” 

Noteworthy at this conyention, mark- 
ing the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
NTAA’s founding, was the high propor- 
tion of lay participation, Well over a 
third of the delegates and visitors from 
108 TA societies in 32 states were board 
members and volunteers. Designating the 
latter as a Travelers Aid Society’s “high- 
way to community understanding,” 
Katherine S. Moore, executive secretary 
of the Akron organization, listed the 
many services which lay workers can 
perform for the traveler. But there were 
reminders, such as that of Elizabeth C. 
Johnston, the Wilmington TA director, 
that the volunteer must know when a 
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query matcates a need for service be- 
yond her skill. In acquiring the skill 
of the professional, added Kenneth D. 
Johnson, dean of the New York School 
of Social Work, “there are no short-cuts; 
a professional knows his job, and his col- 
leagues know he knows it.” 

At the session on migrants, Marian B. 
Smalley reported that 51 percent of the 
Travelers Aid clients moving through 
Oklahoma City, where she heads the TA 
Society, show serious personality prob- 
lems. She called for repeal of antiquated 


laws against aid to nonresidents, and for 
the use of enough imagination on the 
part of the professional worker to en- 
able her to see “beyond the grease of 
the ornery jalopy” to the distress of the 
family within. Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson 
of Detroit asked for workers “with 
warmth and friendliness” who “accept 
the fact that their own mores are not 
universal.” Many times, she said, “to- 
day’s hill-billy becomes tomorrow’s 
stable, taxpaying Detroiter,” thus en- 
forcing the point made by Miss Smalley, 
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that the migrant is a person “with hope,” 
moving to improve his position. 

The idea that free mobility is desir- 
able in restless America was brought out 
again and again, and especially in a letter 
from President Truman read at the open- 
ing meeting. Said he: “Every stage in 
America’s progress as a nation has been 
marked by people on the move, and the 
philosophy of a helping hand to the way- 
farer is deeply rooted in American tra- 
dition.” 


San Francisco ANNE ROLLER IssLER 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


A Protagonist 
for the Aging 


Gin: AMONG THE FIGURES IN 
current efforts to make life more 
livable for the aged is DR. THEODORE 
G. KLUMPP, physician and_business- 
man who for nearly ten years has been 
carrying an urgent message to the Amer- 
ican public—something must be done to 
increase the chances for well-being in 
old age. He began with a speech before 
the American Public Heath Association 
back in 1943, when he 
called on the medical pro- 
fession to take more in- 
terest in the physical proc- 
esses and problems of 
aging, then an almost 
virgin field of research. 
This catapulted him into 
an endless round of ac- 
tivities for the aged, 
which have made increas- 
ing inroads on his time 
as president of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, 
and practicing physician 
in his suburban home 
town. 

He has served from the 
‘start on the Advisory Committee of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on the Problems of Aging, a pio- 
neer among the statewide organizations; 
the New York City Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee on Aging; the Advisory 
Committee of the Federal Security 
Agency’s Committee on Aging; the Na- 
tional Committee on Aging of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. He was 
one of the prime movers in the National 
Conference on Aging, held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the Federal Se- 
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Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp 


curity Agency in the summer of 1950, 
and more recently was chairman of the 
three-day Conference on Retirement, at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
sponsored by the National Committee on 
the Aging and the McGregor Fund. 

In all these capacities Dr. Klumpp has 
hammered away at his favorite theory— 
the only way to stay young is to stay 
active. He derives this from his observa- 
tion as a physician that unlike machines, 
the human mind and body are more apt 
to break down from non-use than use. 

“One sure road toward death is to 
withdraw from life,’ he recently told a 
Survey editor. 

“The whole pattern of 
endocrine secretions tends 
to keep you alive if you 
call on your glands for 
activity,’ he said. This 
can be done, he asserts, 
only through continued 
physical and mental func- 
tioning. 

Dr. Klumpp’s own 
youthful appearance at 49 
and his apparently cease- 
less activity offer con- 
vincing evidence of the 
validity of his theories. 
When he is not immersed 
in the affairs of his busi- 
ness, profession or community interests 
he is apt to be playing tennis, horseback 
riding, woodchopping or gardening in 
Sands Point, Long Island, where he and 
Mrs. Klumpp live with four of their 
six children. 

In his philosophy an idle life is a 
wasted life, and from this stems his ef- 
forts to persuade the public to help not 
only the aging but also the chronically 
ill and the handicapped to live as nor- 
mally as possible. As chairman of the 


Office of Defense Mobilization’s Task 


ees 


Force on the Handicapped, he was chief- 
ly responsible for the recent report rec- 
ommending community, state, and na- 
tional action to expand the use of the 
handicapped in industry. He has also 
participated in studies of the Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness, of which he has 
been a member since its organization 
two years ago. 

Dr. Klumpp’s awareness of the prob- 
lems of the chronically ill and aging 
grew out of his earlier medical practice 
and researches. He became impressed 
with the wide variations in the rate of 
“slowing down” among older people 
while doing research in the Harvard Fa- 
tigue Laboratory as a student at the Har- 
vard Medical School. Later as a specialist 
in internal medicine in Cleveland and 
New Haven he was in a position to ob- 
serve the correlation between “with- 
drawal” and illness. His other interests 
emerged from the same medical specialty 
which demanded a wide knowledge of 
pharmaceuticals and led in 1936 to his 
appointment as chief of the drug divi- 
sion of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and five years later to the 
opportunity to become president of the 
large drug manufacturing company he 
now heads. 

Currently, Dr. Klumpp serves as vice 
president of the United States Pharma- 
copoeial Convention, the scientific body 
that determines the standards for offi- 
cially recognized drugs. 

In his concern for the elderly, Dr. 
Klumpp exhibits the optimism of a 
crusader rather than the pessimism of a 
Jeremiah. Enthusiastic about the medi- 
cal profession’s increasing efforts to find 
out more about the processes of aging 
and the diseases of later life, he believes 
that we have already entered “a golden 


age of research in the medical problems 
of aging.” 
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LETTERS and LIFE .. . Spring Books 


Seven Novels for Today 


Bi BASIC ASSUMPTION IN A DEMO- 
cratic society is that every individ- 
ual member is vitally important because 
he is endowed with reason, conscience, 
and innate goodness or perfectibility. 
This is the core of the ideological con- 
flict between democracy and commun- 
ism. 

The function of creative literature in 
time of crisis is and has been debat- 
able: Should the creative writer aini to 
produce a book for the times or for ail 
time? The modern novel has tended 1n- 
creasingly to reflect the social, economic, 
and spiritual problems of modern times. 
In the past decade, we of the demo- 
cratic world have given more and more 
attention to the reconciling of demo- 
cratic principles with domestic prac- 
tices. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
recognize in each of several current 
novels variants of the thesis that in the 
individual man, and in him alone, are 
the seeds of society’s salvation or de- 
struction. 


eee, Maria REMARQUE’S “SPARK OF 
Life” creates a memorable picture of the 
individual’s capacity for resistance to 
physical tyranny. Persistent within “Skel- 
eton 509” and other inmates of the Small 
Camp, the “mercy sector” of a German 
concentration area, is the will to survive, 
to keep alight the spark of life. Actually 
most of the 134 men were not striving 
for life; they were passively resigned to 
their fate, immune to any 
salvation, even freedom. 
Remarque is preoccupied 
with a little band among 
them whose determination 
to survive was stronger 
than the beatings, the star- 
vation, and the. tortures 
that had characterized their 
lives for months and years. 
They had devised countless 
ways to get extra food, 
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MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 


to share what was available, to help 
each other. The unsuccessful handling 
of these and comparable problems meant 
death; the successful resolving of them 
protected the life spark. 

Faith in human will, in the intrinsic 
distinction between man and beast as 
reflected in 509’s dying conviction that 
lacking universal respect for the indi- 
vidual human spirit, the world would 
be destroyed, is the thesis of Remarque’s 
novel. Remarque is in accord with Wil- 
liam Faulkner who, on the occasion of 
his receiving the Nobel Prize, declared 
his belief that “man will not merely en- 
dure, he will prevail.” 


I. IS A TRAGEDY OF THIS AGE OF SCIENCE 
that those who would destroy the in- 
tegrity of the individual, reducing him 
to an obeisant animal, have devised al- 
most unbelievable horrors to achieve 
their ends. Paul Geallico’s “Trial by 
Terror” is primarily, as the publishers 
announce, “a hair-raising story,” but in 
spite of the brisk, frankly popular style, 
the novel carries significant message and 
warning. The message is that the com- 
munists will utilize every opportunity 
to discredit, embarrass, and persecute 
legitimate agents from the West to 
communist countries. The warning is 
that those who are convinced that phys- 
ical violence and torture could never 
bring them to the point of personal or 
national betrayal must understand that 


SPARK OF LIFE, by Erich Maria Remarque. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3.75 by 


TRIAL BY TERROR, by Paul Gallico. Knopf. $3 
EAST SIDE GENERAL, by Frank G. Slaughter. Doubleday. $3.50 
ASK ME TOMORROW, by James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt, Brace. 


FRAIL BARRIER, by Philip Gillon. Vanguard, $3 
THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT, by Paul Horgan. Longmans, Green. 


SONG IN THE NIGHT, by Josephine Lawrence. Morrow. $3.50 


the communists use not physical tor- 
ture but “wonder drugs” and what has 
been termed “reverse psychoanalysis.” 
Jim Race, the figure about whom the 
story revolves, is an American news- 
paper reporter working in Paris. Young, 
ambitious, healthy, he is convinced that 
he could get into Hungary illegally, and 
that he could resist physical affronts 
should he run into danger. Race does 
get into Hungary, where he is immedi- 
ately picked up by the police. Subjected 
to no physical violence, but rather to 
hours of questioning, often as he squat- 
ted, naked, on his knees, to sleeping in 
a tiny space under glaring lights, to 
denial of lavatory privileges, to darkness 
and soul splitting noises, and finally to 
drugs designed to produce a conviction 
of guilt, Race broke. His ultimate pub- 
lic confession was a triumph of scien” 
tific manipulation. 
A bitter reminder of the fact that 
democracy’s adversaries have no regard 
for individual integrity or dignity, “Trial 
by Terror” warns men and women of 
the free world that they can no longer 
depend on righteous conviction or in- 
tegrity as armor against destruction. 


elie INDIVIDUAL SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 
or at least adjustment in the world to- 
days is reflected in Frank G. Slaughter’s 
“East Side General.” The hospital milieu 
is always dramatic. Essentially, the 
story concerns the strange emergency 

cases of two men who ap- 
parently have been burned 
exposure to atomic 
radioactivity. The FBI is 
called in and, in an effort 
to determine the source of 
the injuries, the agents see 
the potential danger of a 
bomb explosion near the 
hospital. It is during the 
twenty-four hour search 
for the bomb that we see 
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a galaxy of characters whose problems 
and ambitions are intensified by the 
common danger. Each character comes 
to a point of decision, and each ac- 
quires something of the spirit of the 
Jewish physician Maimonides, who de- 
clared nearly a thousand years ago that 
each day man “can discover his errors 
of yesterday, and tomorrow he may ob- 
tain a new light on what he thinks him- 
self sure of today.” 


Fees CURRENT NOVELS DEAL WITH THE 
education of the individual. James Gould 
Cozzens’ “Ask Me Tomorrow” was 
originally published in 1940, a date so 
fateful as to eclipse this novel, among 
so many other things. The story is of 
Francis Ellery, an American who, with 
his mother, leads an economically pre- 
carious existence in Italy and France. 
But Ellery’s lack of attunement with the 
world is based on something far more 
important than material poverty. The 
young man is self-centered, cynical, 
arrogant. Every action, every gesture is 
calculated and the calculations are in- 
variably for his personal convenience 
and pleasure. 

Ostensibly conscientious about the 
child he is tutoring, he actually is on 
the alert to use his professional time for 
his own interests. A man completely 
without honesty or sensibility, he is to 
his employer most notably lacking in 
loyalty and personal responsibility. The 
education of Francis Ellery “by human 
crisis” comes with the tragic nearness 
to death of the child because of the 
tutor’s characteristic failure to look be- 
yond his own interests. Realizing at 
last that his recoil from human beings 
and his utter disregard of their views 
have made for him an existence devoid 
of love, friendship, or respect, Francis 
essays a fresh start. 


Ake EDUCATION OF PETER JUSTIN, THE 
hero of Philip Gillon’s “Frail Barrier,” 
is of a different nature. For Justin, a 
young, able, upper class South African 
lawyer is portrayed by the author as a 
social rebel because of his concept of 
civil rights as applicable to all men, 
whites and natives alike. Young Justin 
discovers that his conscience is a terrible 
handicap to the “realistic” practice of 
law in a tense South African commun- 
ity, and he learns, too, that the greed, 
ambition, and hatred of those who ex- 
ploit and terrorize the natives are im- 
plicit in the law that is “the crystallized 
will of the people,” even though the 
will is opposed to that of 80 percent of 
the inhabitants of the country. Justin’s 
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implacable decision never to betray a 
client, white or black, brings him to 
the verge of bankruptcy and social and 
professional ostracism. Only because he 
treated a native, Daniel Mokwena, as a 
man and friend does he survive. Mok- 
wena sacrificed his own interests to 
save the one honorable white man he 
knew. 

It is Peter’s ultimate creed that “laws 
imposed by terror to protect the privi- 
leges of the few should be fought and 
abolished” in favor of “law that stands 
for government with the consent of the 
governed—a glorious and free concept.” 
His forthright conviction that not grad- 
ualism but immediate end to abuses is 
South Africa’s only salvation marked 
Peter Justin’s true coming of age as a 
citizen of the freedom-loving world. 


Bes Horcan’s TINY NOVEL, “THE 
Devil in the Desert” reminds us once 
more that each man must come to terms 
with himself as to the nature and prob- 
lem of evil. The story concerns the final 
adventure of a traveling missionary, 
Father Louis Bellefontaine, who, a hun- 
dred years ago, went into the brush 
country of the lower Rio Grande to 
minister to his people. Baptisms, the 
last sacrament, sometimes merely frat- 
ernizing, occupy his days, with long 
stretches of lonely travel by horseback 
between human contacts. 

Although old and increasingly infirm, 
Father Louis is as eager as ever to start 
what is to be his last trip. Dying of 
snake bite, Father Louis talks with the 
snake—evil incarnate. He _ concedes 
power to Evil but power with limita- 
tions, for “the materialist can see only 
destruction as the logical end of his 
powers.” The priest declares his faith 
in spirit beyond matter, “where answers 
are found, and truths become common- 
place.” But more important, the old 
man insists to his increasingly disturbed 
foe, is the fact that evil is always known, 
be it in the guise of a “snake, a whisper, 
a daydream, a lump in the blood, a 
sweet face or an ambition,” and al- 
though goodness is often unacknowl- 
edged, “someone there is who always 
sees.” 

This is a simple little document, but 
no reader can fail to be moved by the 
serenity and the logical conviction which 
characterize the dying priest’s testimon- 


ial of his faith in the face of Evil. 


Aeon es LAWRENCE, WHO FOR sO 
many years has translated modern prob- 
lems into fiction, has answered, with her 
new novel, “Song in the Night,” the 


questions that every mother is posing 
today: What can I do to protect my son 
from the brutality of war? How can I 
work toward peace? With her charac- 
teristic simplicity and forthrightness, 
Miss Lawrence presents her thesis 
squarely. In the opening pages we see 
Lissa Miller waiting for Mass to begin 
on Christmas Eve, 1950. Lissa finds 
prayer difficult, because of bitterness 
over the death of a son in World War 
II, and anxiety about her living son, 
soon to be drafted. In the dim church, 
Lissa makes a solemn vow: “There is 
nothing, God, that I will not do to 
contribute toward peace.” But what can 
she do? 

As if in direct answer come the words 
of the priest: “As long as there is one 
hate, one single misunderstanding or 
resentment in your heart, you have no 
right to pray for peace.” This is an en- 
tirely new thought. Lissa begins to 
examine herself, her family, the people 
with whom she comes in constant con- 
tact. She looks more clearly at her hus- 
band’s family, and old irritations yield 
to her understanding. She teaches her- 
self to love her son’s fiancée, and to 
purge herself of the tendency to domi- 
nate her son’s life. Eventually she is able 
to meet with sympathy and friendliness 
the girl her dead son had loved and 
whom she resented and thwarted. In 
the end we see not universal peace, but 
its potentiality because of the spread of 
individual tolerance and the genuine ful- 
fillment of love between individuals. 
Lissa’s life and the lives of many she 
can influence are dedicated to the wise 
old priest’s insistence that “as we fail 
in our own small lives to demonstrate 
the power of love, we become the weak- 
est link in a chain that must be unbreak- 
able; and we, you and I, shall be re- 
sponsible for the ruin of our hopes.” 


A professor of English at Howard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Butcher was last year 
lecturer on American literature at the 
Universities of Lyons and Grenoble. 
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CONFLICT OF LOYALTIES, edited by 
R. M. Maclver. Harper. $2 


Pree MaclveEr sETs THE STAGE BY 
recounting the ancient story of Anti- 
gone. Her brother lay outside the city 
wall slain in a traitors’ uprising. Re- 
ligious duty, viewed both as a command 
of God and the law of the kin, required 
that she, as the next of kin, observe 
burial rites for her brother. Her uncle, 
the king, forbade it. But Antigone could 
not give in, and the king did not give in 
till too late to avert tragedy. The story 
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_ ends with the words, “Reverence to the 


gods should be inviolate.” The same 
dilemma or series of dilemmas is here 
brought to us in modern dress with the 


_feflections of a dozen distinguished 


dealers in ideas. 

The little book is bigger than you 
might think, for it grapples effectively 
with the crucial problem of how to 


_ achieve security with freedom, Matters 
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of public responsibility and private aims, 
the “higher law” and patriotism, insti- 
tutionalism versus anarchy, the nature 
of truth, conflicting theories of educa- 
tion, the pros and cons of civil dis- 
obedience and related matters are 
handled without gloves. No resolutions 
are drawn up but there is a good deal of 
material that ought to help formulate 
an intelligent creed for a democratic 
society. 

For me the impact of the book sharp- 
ened a conviction that the central prob- 
lem in today’s conflict of loyalties re- 
volves around the concept of risk. 
Genuine freedom involves perils, but at 
bottom it is a question of whether the 
risks are a luxury or a necessity. A great 
many people shrink 
from the latter view. 
I take it that two 
classes of people 
would impose limits 
on freedom. First, 
there are those who 
do not believe in 
equal rights for all, 
regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. A second 
group would limit freedom at any point 
where it diverges too far (in their judg- 
ment) from general acceptance, and thus 
advances dangerous ideas or proposals. 
But can there be any such thing as real 
freedom if the point of view of either 
group prevails? 

The fundamental law of this land de- 
clares that a man’s freedom is not to be 
curbed on the basis of his political 
opinions. Is not this an essential part of 
that newness which was to make the 
United States a new nation? Where is 
the difference from the opinion that has 
usually prevailed if we add, “unless the 
political ideas and ethics are bad and 
dangerous?” Yet is not that the pre- 
cise argument used for outlawing the 
Communist Party, or denying com- 
munists employment, or the right to 
teach in the public schools? Would not 
the framers of the Bill of Rights have 
been astonished by any hint that the 
freedoms of conscience and speech are 
only for those whose patriotism _ meets 
the prevailing loyalty tests of a particular 


day, and who can never be suspected of 
revolutionary tendencies? 

It appears to me that the central 
problem in the conflicting loyalties of to- 
day is the finding of ways to meet “sub- 
versive” ideas without resort to intimi- 
dation and suppression, Otherwise it 
may turn out that freedom in the USA 
has. made no signal advance over the 
limited freedoms which so irked our 
forefathers. Joun Paut Jones 
The Union Church of Bay Ridge 
Brooklyn, New York 


CHANGING THE ATTITUDE OF 
CHRISTIAN TOWARD JEW: A Psy- 
chological Approach Through Religion, 
by Henry Enoch Kagan. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.75 

Ree Henry Enocu Kacan sTATEs IN 

this book that “one cannot over- 
simplify the complex phenomenon of 
anti-Semitism by attributing it to any 
single factor. All these factors, the eco- 
nomic, the socio-political, and the psy- 
chological reinforce each other to create 

a field of forces in which hostility against 

Jews grows.” 

From this position the author goes on 
to state: 

“Yet, these interlocking factors alone 
are insufficient to account for the particu- 
lar selection of the Jews as the target for 
aggression. 
economic, if it is to have any effect upon 
group prejudice must presuppose the 
existence of the psychological prior divi- 
sion into an in-group and an out-group. 
The Jews have always been differen- 
tiated. They stand out because they are 
the only non-Christians of appreciable 
number in a Christian culture. Against 
them there has been a long established 
religious habit-system of antipathy... . 


It is this religious characteristic which’ 


first defines the Jew as an out-group 
member in the dominantly Christian 
society, and there is something unique in 
this religious differentiation, The Jew 
has a religion which is strikingly dif- 
ferent from Christianity and at the same 
time he has a religion which is the in- 
dispensable foundation of Christianity. 
Because Judaism both resembles Chris- 
tianity and differs from it, the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward the religion of the 
Jews is ambivalent. He accepts the com- 
mon religious ideology and rejects the 
Jew for insisting on his distinctive re- 
ligious identity.” 

Accepting the role of frustration-ag- 
gression in intergroup tensions and 
recognizing the contributions of eco- 
nomic and socio-political factors and 
early-life traumatic experiences in pro- 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 
FOR HUMAN SERVICES 


BRADLEY BUELL and ASSOCIATES. 
“Authorities are hailing this study as one 
of the most significant in the field. They 
say that not only does it show the need 
for all social welfare agencies—public 
and private—to work together more 
closely so that the philanthropic dollar 
is used in the best way but that also it 
is one of the first times that the deep re- 
lationship between welfare and physical 
and emotional health has been docu- 
mented.”—New York Times 


Based on a three-year research project 
that studied St. Paul, Minnesota, this 
report gives data on a family-by-family 
basis and examines the interrelation of 
the problems of ill health, dependency, 
maladjustment, and recreational need. 
Stress is laid on integrating services to 
help the family as a unit. $5.50 


SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE REPORT OF A STUDY MADE FOR THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS and ALICE L. 
TAYLOR. A milestone in the history of 
social work, this evaluation of profes- 
sional social work education summarizes 
the evolution, status, and probable future 
of social work and provides a sound base 
from which to chart a program of educa- 
tion. Professionals from all fields of so- 
cial work and laymen took part in group 
discussions that shaped the conclusions 
and proposals of the report. $5.50 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE 
FORUM 1951 


PROCEEDINGS, 78th 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK, 1951 


OFFICIAL 
MEETING, 


Papers of practical value that contain 
new and significant information. The 
subjects range from “The Midcentury 
Conference on Children and Youth” to 
“The American People in the World 
Crisis.” $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 
New York 27 


2960 Broadway 
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ALCOHOL, 
CULTURE, 
AND SOCIETY 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sociological Series, 


By Clarence H. Patrick $3.00 


The special significance of this 


book lies in its demonstration that 


the question of alcohol must be 


studied in its cultural context if it 


is to be properly understood; and 


so the author examines the influence 


of society on the use of alcohol, and 


he also reviews the basic effects of 


alcohol on society as well as on the 


individual. 


Duke University Press 
Box 6697, College Station Durham, N.C. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
in BRITAIN and 
SCANDINAVIA 


An exceptional studytour 
offered by Temple Univer- 
sity under the directorship 
of Dr. Negley K. Teeters, 
Chairman, Dept. of Sociol- 
ogy, in cooperation with the 
British National Council of 
Social Services and the pub- 
lic welfare authorities of 
Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, — Leave N. Y. July 
3rd,_ spend 2 weeks in 
Britain, 3 weeks in Scandi- 
navia, final days in Paris. 
Total cost for auditors and 
students (6 credits) $888 


Enrollment closes May 15. 


If interested apply at once through 


STUDY ABROADINC. 
250 West 57 St. New York 
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ducing and maintaining irrational hos- 
tility, the author confines his particular 
study to the effect of three methods of 
interfaith education upon prejudice. 

His subjects were teen-age students 
voluntarily attending religious seminars 
under the auspices of either the Episco- 
pal or Methodist churches. 

The “indirect group method” con- 
sisted in five daily one-hour seminars 
wherein the Jewish origins of Chris- 
tianity were presented but there was no 
direct discussion of anti-Semitism. In 
the “direct group method” the major 
emphasis consisted in the “dynamic par- 
ticipation of the group and the instruc- 
tor [rabbi] in the direct expression 
and evaluation of the group’s hostility 
toward Jews.” The third method, the 
“focused private interview,” consisted of 
a thirty-minute session with each stu- 
dent who previously had participated for 
five days in an “indirect method group.” 

Rabbi Kagan states that he found that 
in five one-hour seminars or, less effec- 
tively, in a single thirty-minute inter- 
view he could bring about significant 
and lasting improvement in the attitude 
of Christian toward Jew. 

This claim seems rather amazing since 
actually much more deep and prolonged 
therapy is required to eliminate the 
pathological basis for prejudice. How- 
ever, Rabbi Kagan makes no claim for 
the effectiveness of his method in deal- 
ing with deeply prejudiced people. It is 
rather the professing, teen-age Christian 
whose prejudices are superficial who 
seems to benefit by the special technique 
employed by Rabbi Kagan. 

Jutrus Scurerser, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


TONGUE OF THE PROPHETS, by 

Robert St. John. Doubleday. $4 
[' Is A UNIQUE FACT, INCREDIBLE BUT 

true, that it was the fanatical zeal of 
one man which transformed the classic, 
scholastic, literary Hebrew language into 
a living spoken tongue of a modern 
people. That man was Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda. Robert St. John smilingly ad- 
mits that his own knowledge of Hebrew 
is lacking. Yet with the cooperation of 
Hemda, the widow of Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda, and their daughter Dola, he has 
succeeded in portraying, an engrossing 
drama of life against the background of 
the remarkable linguistic development 
which Ben Yehuda fathered. 

His book sets out to tell the story of 
Ben Yehuda. Its sharply concentrated 
biographical focus tends to blur the 
broader perspective that would have 
given more place to the earlier Haskalah 


Hebraists and to many of the early crea- 
tive Zionists. Moreover, the story of 
the numerous zestful controversies into 
which Ben Yehuda repeatedly plunged 
inevitably reveals more of his point of 
view than that of his opponents. But 
the resultant vivid and often poignant 
story leaves the reader asking for more. 

Those who knew Eliezer Ben Yehuda 
constantly marveled how that frail little 
man for whom the doctors expected 
death from advanced tuberculosis in his 
student days could in his later years 
with uncompromising and single-minded 
idealism still work for sixteen or eigh- 
teen intense hours each day. He was 
the father of eleven children. He had 
an unending idealistic struggle with 
poverty. He had known life from the 
inside of a Turkish prison. He had 
been excommunicated. And yet single- 
handedly he had done the work of a 
whole academy of philological scholars 
devoted to setting up the standards of a 
national language. Those who knew 
Hemda, his wife, understood her share 
in this miracle. 

The story is told by Robert St. John 
in crisp, vivid sentences. His book also 
recalls the little remembered fact that 
though Ben Yehuda’s life was synony- 
mous with the revival of Hebrew as a 
spoken language, the linguistic research 
worker was yet one of the pathfinding 
proponents of many basic achievements 
of practical Zionism. Early in life he 
left Europe to settle in Jerusalem. He 
was an ardent advocate of agricultural 
settlement in Palestine by Jews and of 
establishing cooperative relations with 
the Arabs in the land. As editor of a 
Hebrew newspaper he fought battles on 
Zionist political issues, on what should 
be the content and methods of Jewish 
education in the Holy Land, on the rela- 
tion of religion and state in the deyelop- 
ing Jewish settlement in the Palestine 
that has now become Israel, and on 
many other highly controversial ques- 
tions. The abiding impression that one 
derives from Robert St. John’s absorb- 
ingly interesting biography is of a physi- 
cally frail man whose iron will and un- 
compromising idealism made the word 
become life, D. prSora Poor 
Rabbi, Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue, New York City 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS, by Edith G. 
Neisser, Harper. $3 
Eee NEISSER HAS MADE A REFRESHING 
approach to the usual problems of 
family life. In this book she discusses 
questions such as these: “Where do these 
feelings about one’s brothers and sisters 
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come from? Why are they so con- 
tradictory? How can children be 
helped to accept and deal with their 
feelings of ‘resentment toward brothers 
and sisters? What is the relationship be- 
tween competitiveness within the family 
and the intense competitiveness of the 
outside world?” 

Mrs. Neisser explores these questions 
with penetration and fine perspective. 
Thinking and vocabulary are direct, and 
suggested techniques for meeting prob- 
lems are helpful and specific. The au- 
thor is obviously widely and well in- 
formed without being bookish. Parent 
tensions will be eased by occasional out- 
croppings of vernacular and humor. 

In offering five or six alternative 
methods of handling familiar problems 
the author gives helpful counsel. But it 
seems to this reviewer that in simplifying 


the presentation, the process of getting 
the desired results has been somewhat 
oversimplified. Although Mrs. Neisser 
often suggests that parents should seek 
expert help if necessary, and in Appen- 
dix A she specifies where and how ex- 
pert help can be found, she indicates that 
techniques and programs will easily solve 
most difficulties. True, thoughtful 
analysis, plus the love and concern in- 
volved in working out new programs 
with and for children, will often help to 
resolve difficulties. But the actual process 
is neither as quick nor as easy as Mrs. 
Neisser makes it seem. 

On the next to last page we note that 
it is “the general atmosphere in the home 
that counts for more than the techniques 
used in a particular situation” and that 
“how you feel about what you do,” and 
“what your action means to the child are 
far more important than what you do at 
any given moment.” If the author really 
meant this—and I am sure she did—it 
seems as though she might to advantage 
have stressed these points more and the 
devices and programs a bit less. 

Also, it is only on this significant next 
to last page that Mrs. Neisser says “when 
you are worried about children’s be- 
havior . . . try and see it in relationship 
to the kinds of growing up a boy or 
girl needs to be doing at that age.” 
More attention might also perhaps have 
been given to the particular brother-sister 
problems that characterize certain ages. 
Brother and sister need to be understood 
in terms of their age levels as well as 
their relationships. 
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But these are minor questions about 
a book that can be highly recommended 
for home, school, and general use. Be- 
cause it 1s basically sound and delight- 
fully written, it is sure to become a real 
resource for parents, group leaders, and 
teachers. Rost H, AtscHuLer 
Tempe, Arizona 


MY SON’S STORY, by John P. Frank. 
Knopf. $3 


THE RETARDED CHILD, by Herta 
Loewy. Philosophical Library. $3.75 


: ; ‘. 
Mi Son's Story,” WRITTEN BY A 


lawyer and teacher of law, tells 
about Petey—and yet it is immeasurably 
more the story of Petey’s parents and 
their realization, acceptance, and _ solu- 
tion of the most tragic diagnosis that can 
be given to parents about their child. I 
use the word solution and realize that it 
is not the right word. I should say 
compromise, for whatever decision par- 
ents make with regard to a mentally de- 
ficient child is always a compromise. 

John and Lorraine Frank are young 
people who might be your next door 
neighbors, and throughout the story the 
reader becomes the silent witness to their 
love, their grief, and the decision that, 
because of their child’s extreme condi- 
tion—John Peter has cortical atrophy of 
the brain—he be placed in an institution. 

The book is written with much re- 
straint, and consequently, great power. 
Aside from its value as a human docu- 
ment, the searchlight that is turned on 
institutions—or rather the lack of them 
—may well make civic leaders more 
conscious of the responsibility of the 
community. 

It is also a tribute to Roman Catholic 
institutions in general and to the Felician 
Sisters of St. Rita’s Home, to whom the 
book is dedicated. 

I finished the book and put it down 
with a prayer for all the parents of 
“special” children who are not blessed 
by the education that the Franks had, 
who do not have the influential friends 
and contacts, for whom there is no St. 
Rita’s, whose names we do not know. 
It is for them I pray that the people of 
each city will stretch out their hands, in 
awareness and help, for such parents 
often have no place to turn and their 
night is always dark. 

John Frank ends his story, “If the 
next Petey should come to any reader of 
these pages, I hope he’s as nice a little 
boy.” We can add the hope that, with 
time, scientific research will provide the 
miracle that will end this problem. 

The importance of the second book 
lies in the author’s approach to the train- 


HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


by A. A. Roback 


Here is the first history of Ameri- 
can Psychology ever to appear, show- 
ing through development stages how 
this vastly significant aspect of hu- 
man study reached its present im- 
portance. The volume presents an 
over-all picture covering three cen- 
turies, including the numerous divi- 
sions and activities of the powerful 
American Psychological Association. 


Author of more than twenty books 
on human behavior (many trans- 
lated into foreign languages), and 
as one who stood close to the chief 
architects of the science, Dr. Ro- 
back naturally possesses much first- 
hand information. The ever-growing 
importance of the subject to stu- 
dents, researchers, psychologists, and 
intelligent laymen renders this an 
invaluable tool for study, reference, 
and genuine interest. Copiously 


illustrated. $6.00 
Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
DICTIONARY OF MIND 
MATTER & MORALS 


This exhaustive work offers more 
than 1000 definitions and opinions 
of the 1950 Nobel Prize winner, ar- 
ranged as a handy key. Here is Rus- 
sell’s challenging thought on _poli- 
tics, ethics, philosophy of science, 
epistemology, mathemat- 
ical philosophy, and on topics cru- 
cial to an understanding of inter- 
national affairs today. Dipped into 
casually it rewards the browser with 


religion, 


stimulating and acute intellectual 
insights. Read intensively it will be 
found indispensable to a fuller ap- 
preciation of one of the profoundest 
minds of our age. $5.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk W 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Can we be as clear in our 
day as the pioneers who 
forged the philosophy of so- 
cial work in a quite different 
period? Can we adapt our 
practice to the problems of 
our own times with as sure 
a touch? 


SOCIAL WORK 
AND 
SOCIAL LIVING 


By BERTHA REYNOLDS 


author of Learning and Teaching 
in the Practice of Social Work. 
An important experimental 


study, this challenging new 
work has a special appeal to 


those who learn and those who 


teach. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore, or from 


THE CITADEL PRESS 
120 East 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Required reading for all who 
deal with children 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH 


The Treatment of Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children 

By Bruno Bettelheim 

“This book should enhance the un- 
derstanding of all who are concerned 
with the development and maturation 
of children.”—The Journal of Pedi- 
atrics $4.50 


CHILDREN WHO HATE 


The Disorganization and Break- 
down of Behavior Controls 


By Fritz Red!| and David Wineman 


“This book is not only about children 
who hate; it is about all children, in 
their hateful moments.” The Survey 


$3.00 


CONTROLS FROM WITHIN 


Techniques for the Treatment of 
the Aggressive Child 

By Fritz Redl and David Wineman 
To be published in May, 1952 this is 
a sequel to Children Who Hate. lt 
contains the concrete and_ specific 
suggestions of the authors on the 
actual handling of aggression in chil- 


dren. $4.50 


Available from your bookseller 
Published by 


THE FREE PRESS, GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


ing of retarded children rather than in 
the methods described. Herta Loewy 
writes, “Take half a child, for all too 
often that is the most a child can give. 
But no matter.” The last three words 
are the clue to her personal dedication to 
her efforts to evolve, within limitations, 
“4 whole and reasonable adult out of 
that sorry half a child.” 

For parents of retarded children, it 
will be difficult to apply much in this 
book pertaining to method but there will 
be renewed hope, strength, and courage 
from reading it and learning what may 
be accomplished by proper training 
Miami, Florida Hannau Kaun 


ASIA AND THE WEST, by Maurice 
Zinkin, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$3.50 

Be THE ALL EMBRACING NATURE 

of the title of Maurice Zinkin’s 
volume, it is unfortunately not the vol- 
ume which is so badly needed today to 
explain Asia to the West. Even though 
many people are more than aware that 

Kipling’s unbridgeable gulf between the 

East and the West isn’t as valid in the 

twentieth century as possibly it once 

was, there is a crying need for intelli- 
gent reporting for the benefit of the 

West about the countries which have 

become of crucial importance — since 

World War II. Mr. Zinkin’s heart is in 

the right place, and sharing that aware- 

ness, he, equipped with both necessary 
intelligence and background, has tackled 
the problem of explaining all the East. 

His explanation, by being too single 

mindedly economic and too frequently 

dully statistical, doesn’t completely suc- 
ceed in proving the picture he sincerely 
wants to convey. 

After an introductory analysis of the 
Asiatic scene the author devotes quick 
chapters to each of the several countries 
of the South Asian and Eastern family 
and succeeds despite his economic com- 
plexities in bringing out basic truths 
about each of them. At the same time 
his intelligent conclusions are obscured 
by pedestrian concentration on produc- 
tion and trade tables as well as a 
plodding prose and it probably will be 
only the already convinced reader who 
will fight his way through the volume 
to the expert analysis of the potentialities 
of present day China and India as focal 
points for the sympathy of the rest of 
the Eastern governments. 

The bulk of the research for the vol- 


ume was completed in 1949, which gives 
the book a dated air, but the postscript 
knits many of the implications of the 
earlier text into an effective contempo- 
rary plea. Mr. Zinkin clearly recognizes 
the fact that all the Asian national ex- 
perimenters are watching closely the 
Soviet-inspired Chinese government and 
at the same time are observing just as 
intensely the essentially Western democ- 
racy of independent India. To load the 
dice in favor of democracy the author 
makes a strong and sensible plea for 
more American aid to India. The final 
sentence of the book deserves’ quotation: 
“And they [the Americans] have only 
to ask themselves what would happen 
to democracy in Asia if the tradition of 
Gandhi and Nehru were to be dis- 
credited by economic failure, and what 
freedom could hope to save from the 
wreck of its position in Asia if India 
were to follow China into communism 
or anarchy.” . 
Anyone who knows the modern East 
would have difficulty disagreeing with 
this eloquent query. It is regrettable 
that it is lost in a volume which will at- 
tract only a small audience. 
Wayne M. Hartweci 
New York Public Library 


DIAGNOSIS AND PROCESS IN FAM-- 
ILY COUNSELING: Evolving Con- 
cepts Through Practice, edited by M. 
Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levin- 
son. Family Service Association of 
America, New York. $3.75 

dl bes VOLUME IS A COMPILATION OF 

some papers, most of 
which were first presented elsewhere 

during the years from 1947 to 1950. 

Drawing on the extensive writings of 

a large staff, the editors were able to 

select substantial materials on the ma- 

jor phases of the work of the Jewish 

Family Service of New York, and to 

cover such interrelated aspects of its 

operation as its counseling services, its 


seventeen 


supervisory and staff training programs, 
its use of staff psychiatrists, its research 
program, and a venture in family life 
education. 

When compilations are composed of 
papers arbitrarily limited in scope, they 
are apt to withhold more than they offer 
of the range and depth of professional 
experience in the areas with which they 
deal. This compilation is different. The 
accessibility within one binding of papers 
on diverse topics by diverse authors per- 
mits the reader to,view patterns of prac- 
tice and operation from a number 
of angles of refraction. At the 
same time the reader has an oppor- 
tunity to grasp the sensitive inter- 
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connection of all parts of a professional 


} 


agency’s activities and to experience what 
there is in the growth of a group prac- 
tice. 

Family agencies all over the country 
have been engaged in evolving services 
to meet the need for help with problems 
in family relationships. Out of their 
older experience and their tapping of the 
resources of psychiatry they have been 


_ creating various modified therapies. The 


t 


- 


papers in this volume deal with the evo- 
lution of services in cases of marital dif- 
ficulty, of problems in parent-child rela- 


_ tons, of persons in inner conflict request- 


2 


ing help or information about sources of 
help. Throughout, emphasis is on the 


indisputable need for diagnosis in a 


- counseling 


service, and _ considerable 


Space is given to the diagnostic process 
_ developed in this agency. 


‘ 


. 
- 


There is good use in these papers of 
case material interwoven with illumi- 
nating discussion, and the reader with 


_ an honest interest in understanding a dis- 


- 


¥ 


tinctive development will not meet the 
parade of self-conscious difference which 


t . - . . 
has been hampering professional inter- 


communication so severely. This is in- 
telligible professional writing without 


- barbed wire to keep out the uninitiated 


or the dissenter, and its spirit is the 
openminded spirit of inquiry that comes 


_ from professional maturity. 


“o “2 


, 


Grace F. Marcus 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker 
Child Guidance Clinic, Waterbury, Conn. 


HISTORY AND HUMAN’ RELA- 
TIONS, by Herbert Butterfield. Mac- 
millan. $3.50 

ESPITE THE FACT THAT THIS IS A 

eel of eight distinct essays on a 

variety of aspects of the work and 

methods of history, it has both a unity 
and fascination for the ordinary reader 

which should give it wide appeal. I 

venture that in a time like ours the 

necessity of becoming history-minded is 
coming home with increasing force to 
more and more people. The nature of 


~ our crisis, its similarities and differences 


in comparison with earlier eras, the rea- 
sons why wars are fought, the ability of 
individuals to offset or override what 
seem to be inexorable trends—these are 
all matters which preoccupy us today as 
never before. And how we read our his- 
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tory, what we select to read, and the 
philosophy of the historian—these ques- 
tions take on new urgency and interest. 
Thus confronted, we have in Profes- 
sor Butterfield a guide into history who 
possesses extraordinary insight and help- 
fulness. Even if one is not able to see 
history quite through his eyes, especially 
in its theistic frame, the author’s philoso- 
phy is less strongly slanted than that, for 
example, of Professor Toynbee; and 
there will be many who will take new 
heart and faith from the interpretations 
here presented. For Professor Butterfield 
takes a spiritual and purposive view of 
human affairs, and his universalism and 
tolerance of outlook are a wholesome 
corrective to much materialistic dog- 
matism which passes for history today. 
Stylistically, also, the reader has a 
treat in store for him, for this is lucid 
and cogent writing at its best. The 
temptation to quote is great, but the re- 
viewer's greater service is to send the 
reader directly to the volume itself. Any- 
one who wants to discover how a reading 
of history can add a dimension of fresh 
meaning to the harassing life of our 
times, may well begin with these essays. 
Orpway Trap 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


MOUSE IN ETERNITY, by Nedra Tyre. 

Knopf. $2.50 
Ghee REVIEWER LAYS NO CLAIM TO 

judgment in the field of whodunits. 
The fine shadings that distinguish a 
Grade A mystery from a lesser chef 
d’ouvre in the field are lost to her. She 
finds murders and mysteries aplenty on 
the front pages of the newspapers, and 
should these pale, the case of Lizzie Bor- 
den is still open to speculation. For this 
reason the whodunit aspects of Nedra 
Tyre’s new mystery novel, “Mouse in 
Eternity,” are here passed over lightly. 
A social worker is murdered in her office, 
with her dead hands reaching for a pile 
of case records. Another is presently 
found hanged by a red pajama cord in 
the agency’s clothing room. 

Through all the turmoil that these 
events occasion in the welfare office move 
social workers and clients dropping and 
picking up clues, involving one another 
and ‘generally throwing dust into the 
works. It is in her portrayal of the life 
of the office and the people who come 
and go there that Miss Tyre is at her 
best. Her social workers live and 
breathe and talk like human_ beings. 
Absorbed in the job but spiritually 
exacerbated by its futilities and frustra- 
tions, they cling to bits and pieces of 


FLYING COLLEGE 


@ AROUND THE WORLD (Via TWA & 
Pan-Amercan) 
6 weeks plus stopover 
privileges in Europe 

@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Pan American) 
30 days 
49 days 


& FROM EUROPE (via KLM) 
Steamship Optional 

48 days, over 3000 miles by com- 
fortable bus in 7 countries, stop- 
over privileges $99 


For details write to: College Credits Optional 
Overseas Program Limited to Graduates, 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Undergraduates and 
Easton, Penna. Professional People. 


Qualified veterans may use G.I. 


(via 


Bill toward cost. 


HUCKLEBERRY 
Blue Ridge Mountain Camp 


Writing, Poetry, Painting, Handerafts. 
Work with noted teachers, 
or on your own, if you prefer. 


write for leaflet 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Huckleberry 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 


e Eat home cooked New England 
meals 
@ Sleep in large comfortable rooms 
© Pay modest rates 
Mrs. Howard Knight 
Knightshelme 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


A new, positive book 
to guide the conscience 
of the social worker 


Moral Problems 
in 
Social Work 


by Charles R. McKenney, S.J., M.S.S.S. 


Invaluable as text or reference, 
this is the first book to cover com- 
pletely the field of natural ethics 
and moral theology as they affect 
actual cases met by social workers. 
It is a boon to the Catholic social 
worker as well as to the non-Cath- 
olic who wishes to do the right 
thing in handling Catholic cases. 
Based mainly on the Natural Law 

. expert, realistic $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
2205 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 
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The Book Shelf 


The Child Study Association of 
America, pioneer in parent education 
and parent-child relationships, offers 
books, pamphlets, booklists and re- 
from the journal 


prints quarterly 


CHILD SPUD YA 
Subscription rates for CHILD STUDY 


are: 
One year $2.50 
Three years $6.00 
Complete list of publications, and 
sample copy of CHILD STUDY sent 
on request 
The Child Study Association 
of America 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21,N.Y. 


Two years $4.50 


New—Complete—Practical 


for professional and volunteers 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
by 


Walter L. Stone, Prof. of Sociology, 
Hanover College 

Charles G. Stone, Director of 
Recreation, Williston, North Dakota 
$2.00 Order from 


INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Hanover, Indiana 


NO LUCK finding a publisher? 


We are established book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage new or unknown authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your scholarly 
work, novel, short stories, play, poetry, etc., perhaps 
we can help you. Write today to Florence Day for 
Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Inc.) 
| 
Child Development Journal 
Child Development Abstracts 


Monograph Series 


Frank K, Shuttleworth— 
The Adolescent Period: 
Vol. XIV No. I—A Graphic Atlas 


Vol. XIV No. 2—A Pictorial Atlas 
$4.00 the set 


$3.00 
$2.00 


For information regarding publications 
and membership in the Society, address 
inquiries to Dr, T. W. Richards, Editor, 


Fayerweather Hall-East, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


gracious living as the expression of their 
own personalities. Her clients, too, are 
people under the skin, each an in- 
dividual, tossed about but not always 
beaten. 

The story is told by Jane Wallace, a 
caseworker who found the body of the 
murdered supervisor and who unwit- 
tingly assembled the clues that led to 
the solution of the crime. Through her 
eyes we see her associates, “each so dif- 
ferent, yet each dedicated in her own 
way to social work.” With her we visit 
the clients and share her compassion for 
the sorry victims of mischance and mis- 
fortune. With her we sit through a 
dull staff meeting and “undergo the 
usual agony of a staff party that no one 
wanted to go to in the first place.” All 
of it is as real as a day’s work. 

This is the second time Miss Tyre 
has used the Atlanta welfare office, in 
which she was once a caseworker, as 
the setting for a story. By now that 
office must feel like a gold fish bowl. 
In “Red Wine First” the clients told 
their stories in their own way. In 
“Mouse in Eternity” the social workers 
as well as the clients reveal themselves 
with equal clarity. In no fiction with 
which this reviewer is familiar have they 
been depicted with such realism and un- 
derstanding. Quite aside from the merits 
of the mystery and its solution, Miss 
Tyre has demonstrated once again that 
social work writing need not be dull. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 
Osterville, Massachusetts 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS BEARING 
ON EDUCATION, by C. W. Valentine. 
Philosophical Library. $6 

Ane THE BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY THERE IS 

no end and will be no end, since psy- 

chology grows with every passing day. 
Valentine’s volume is unlike the aver- 
age because of its comprehensiveness— 
it seeks to cover “the whole course in 
Psychology.” The author is the veteran 
professor of education in the University 
of Birmingham (England) with twenty- 
five years of distinguished service, and 
now emeritus professor; also editor of 
the British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. is previous works are many 
and broad. 

The volume here reviewed surveys the 
“supposed mental faculties and their 
training” which is largely a considera- 
tion of memory, observation, attention, 
followed by discussions of mental abili- 
ties, emotions, instincts, fear, anger and 
aggressiveness, suggestion, sex and sex 
education, the unconscious. One would 
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CONSUMER REPORTS tells you which 
brands are the ‘'Best Buys,"’ which are 
"Acceptable,'' and which ''Not Acceptable.” 
This nonprofit organization makes laboratory 
tests and examinations of leading brands of 
many kinds of consumer products, including: 
food, textiles, household equipment, radios, 
television sets, refrigerators, automobiles. 
There are monthly departments on health 
and medicine, economics for consumers, and 
gardening. 


CONSUMER REPORTS is published by Con- 
ssumers Union of U.S., Inc., New York. Direc- 
tor, Arthur Kallet; Editor, Madeline Ross. 
Ist, 12 issues, including 350-page Annual 
Buying Guide, $5. One volume beginning 
January; Vol. I7 begins with January 1952 
issue. Cumulative index in each issue. Listed 
in Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature. 


CONSUMERS UNION 
38 East First St., NYC 3, N. Y. 


HARD TO FIND BOOKS 
LOCATED 


Helen Haynes Book Searchers 
623 South Englewood Ave. 
Evansville 14, Indiana 


Importent pamphlets, on the vital 
school issue... 


THE BATTLE FOR FREE SCHOOLS 


Edited by Theodore Brameld. Includes eight 
chapters as follows: Fever Spots in Americar 
Education by Morris Mitchell; Fear of the 
“Thing” by Goodwin Watson; Big Business 
and the Schools by J. Austin Burkhart; The 
Foot in the Door by Jerome Nathanson; 
Jin Crow in Education by Horace Bond; 
Education Is Not Expendable by Frederick C. 
McLaughlin; Directions for Educational Pros- 
ress by Kenneth D. Kenne; Four-Point Agenda 
for Education by Theodore Brameld. Single 
copies 50c. 


DEMOCRACY’S TRUE RELIGION 


By Horace M. Kallen, A distinguished writer 
on educational philosophy and democratic 
values defines the religion of science and 
democracy as “‘the religion of religions."’ 25¢ 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


Sociology — Anthropology 
History — Literature 


Send for free catalog listing 1800 items. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOK SHOP 
67 University Place, New York 3 


a new book by the author of 
Psychosocial Development of Children 


THE ADOLES CENT 
AND HIS 
by Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 


Adolescence is seen as the extensive 
period of accelerated physical and psy- 
chological growth, with its accompany- 
ing contradictory and perplexing be- 
havior. This book should add to the 
understanding of all who, by virtue of 
profession or parenthood, are responsible 
for adolescents. $1.75 


Write today for publications catalog 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


- NEW MEXICO Merit System seeks applica- 


PY Te HA © 


7 


tions for the following: Field Representative 
($360-$450) ; County Director I ($330-$410) ; 
Case Supervisor I ($300-$375); County Di- 
rector IT ($300-$375); Case Supervisor II 
($280-$350); County Director III ($280- 
$350) ; County Director IV ($260-$325) ; Senior 
Child Welfare Worker ($280-$350); and 
Junior Child Welfare Worker ($260-$325). 
Periodic examinations at convenient nation- 
wide centers as needed to fill vacancies. Write 
for application blank to Merit System Su- 
pervisor, Box 939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


—_—_—_—_— 


SUPERVISOR—Children’s Agency. Graduate 


of accredited school with supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary from $360. Apply to Director, 
Catholic Charities Bureau, 1027 Superior Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for pro- 


fessionally qualified person in small private 
agency offering both group and foster home 
services to children. Good personnel prac- 
tices and opportunity for growth with job. 
Member C. W. L. A. New England com- 
munity, 60 miles from New York City. Write 
Executive Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
saee, 1899 Stratfield Road, Bridgeport 29, 
onn. 


GROUP WORKER (male) with M.A. for small 


settlement. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450, 
depending experience. Write to Family 
and Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER. Catholic. Professionally train- 


ed, preferably with experience. Salary to 
$4,800, dependent on qualifications. Agency 
member Child Welfare League of America. 
Good ‘supervision and personnel practices. 
Write Catholic Charities, Department of Chil- 
dren, 2331 Mullanphy Street, St. Louis 6, 
Missouri. 


CASEWORKER—“in progressive, multiple serv- 


ice agency—for supervision of children in 
boarding homes. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savings & Loan Building, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


SENIOR CASE WORKER for private multi- 


ple function children’s agency. Graduate train- 
ing and foster home placement experience pre- 
ferred. Salary up to $3600 dependent upon 
qualifications. Social Security. Challenging op- 
portunity for person with initiative. Some in- 
take end supervisory responsibilities. Children’s 
Center, 110 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
‘Shea oF 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: Senior Case 


Worker: Vacancies to be filled September 1, 
1952. Description of work extended upon ap- 
plication. Salaries commensurate with _train- 
ing and experience. Write Family Service 
Association, Room 250, Majestic Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


—— 


DIRECTOR for Medical Social Service Depart- 


ment. Qualified by medical social work de- 
gree, supervisory experience, and administra- 
tive ability. Good personnel practices. Write 
the Administrator, Charlotte Memorial Hos- 
pital, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 
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CASEWORKERS, particularly those interested 


in child placement and family casework will 
find real opportunity .n recently reorganized 
multipie service program; good supervision, 
student training program, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Reasonable case loads and good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary from $3,000 in accord 
with experience. Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


 —— 
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WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni: 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


(ee 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORK POSITION 
open May Ist. Good salary. Graduate train- 
ing required, hospital or clinic experience’ de- 
sirable. Write Director of Social Service, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School Hospitals 
and Clinics, Portland 1, Oregon. 


ALASKA 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Positions now available for professionally 
qualified social workers: 


Foster Care Consultant 


Consultation and supervisory responsibilities in 
development of foster care program. Especially 
interesting to experienced worker as licensing 
law enacted by Territorial Legislature; also 
special appropriation for subsidized receiving 
homes. Opportunity to test your foster care 
skills, and your organizational and leadership 
abilities. 


District Representative, Nome 


Administration and supervision of public welfare 
programs in the Second Judicial Division, Arc- 
tic Circle, Lower Yukon, and Seward Penin- 
sula, primarily Eskimo Country. Interesting, 
friendly people, travel, adventure, winters simi- 
lar to Minnesota, comfortable living quarters in 
Nome, facilities of Stateside towns, daily plane 
connections with States. 


Child Welfare Workers 


Headquarters in District Offices; Direct serv- 
ices to families and children. 


Some of these positions should appeal especially 
to men. Wives of men who are employed will 
find many interesting work opportunities in 
other professions and in secretarial positions. 
Openings available all classifications from time 
to time. 

Beginning salaries start from $5,382-$5,934 
with annual increases. 


Progressive personnel policies, including staff 
conferences, educational leave, and 30 work days 
annual vacation. 

Alaska Merit System provides for transfer of 
comparable Civil Service status. 

For application blanks and information write, via 
airmail, stating qualifications, to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 


WANTED—Group worker, man with Master’s, 
for Protestant children’s home in middle west. 
Salary open. 9238 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILD WELFARE 
WORKERS. Salary $3480-$4200. One _ year 
graduate training and two years experience, 
one of which is 1n child welfare, Entrance at 
above minimum for additional qualifications. 
Write immediately for further information, 
Nevada State Welfare Department, Box 1331, 
Reno, Nevada. 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE opening in private non-sectarian 
children’s aid society located in Michigan. 
Master’s degree and executive or supervisory 
experience in social work preferred. Experi- 
ence in foster and adoptive home placement 
necessary. Starting salary range $4800 to 
$5600, depending on experience. Jackson 
Branch, Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 408 
Carter Building, Jackson, Michigan. 
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CASEWORKER—Children’s Agency. Graduate 
of accredited school. Salary from $3000. 
Apply to Director, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
TION is recruiting, on behalf of member 
Travelers Aid Societies where there are ex- 
ecutive and supervisory vacancies, candidates 
who are qualified by graduation from an ac- 
credited school of social work and experience 
in casework agency. Experience should in- 
clude supervision and some degree of admin- 
istrative responsibility. Apply to: National 
Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. 


OPENING IMMEDIATELY in multiple func- 
tion agency for caseworker with M.A. Good 
supervision. Beginning salary $3100 to $3450 
according experience. Write Family and 
Children’s Service, 313 S. E. Second Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Private agency 
giving institution and foster home care for 
sixty to seventy children a month. Comple- 
tion of one year graduate work in recognized 
school desired. Prefer person experienced with 
institution and foster home placement. Write 
giving age, experience, education, references, 
salary expected. Bethany Home, 220-11th 
Ave., Moline, Ill, . 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION ayailable to 
head combined research and accounting, state 
office, Reno, Salary $4800-$5520. Write im- 
mediately for further information to Nevada 
State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nevada. : 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally qualified person in small private 
agency offering both group and foster family 
services to children. Child Welfare League 
member. National Retirement. Social Security. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Write: 
Hillside Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe Ave- 
nue, Rochester 20, New York. 
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FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASE- 
WORKERS-—salary per annum $2904-$4632, 
set according to training and experience; 
qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation. 
Apply General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 1825 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. 
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CASEWORKER take good job I relinquish 
only because husband’s employment. _Super- 
vision and agency policies provide satisfying, 
stimulating experience for one interested de- 
veloping professionally. Write Ruth Arthur, 


313 S. E. 2nd Street, Evansville, Indiana. 
RE st SS a ee a 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Small family 
agency in growing community of 70,000. 1m 
Southern California. High standards; active, 
progressive board; require grad, s. w. schoo 
at least 5 yrs. casework experience, Salary 
open. Write or wire: John B._ Lonergan, 
Pres., 506 Andreson Bldg., San Bernardino, 
California. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 


3° 1 county 
Salary range $324.58 to $398.75, Administration menta] health program on Island of Kauai, a rura 

of 30,000 population (45 min. flying time from Honolulu) under Territorial PSW ceupistrater, ETE DAHEE 
monthly clinics for traveling psychiatrist, community m.h. education, consultation to soc al agencies, 
opportunity to teach m.h. university extension course. Work integrated with active public health program 


under Health Dept. 


Qualifications: Graduate, PSW major, 4 years professional experience 
2 years in child guidance, 1 in supervision, or combination 


Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health 


c/o University of Hawaii 


onolulu, Hawaii 


Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief ie 
Community Mental Hygiene program, including guidance clinics for both 
adults end children under territorial auspices. 
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Classified Cues 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 


SPECIAL ISSUES—BACK NUMBERS 


Calling America Series. .30c ea. 
Segregation 
Right of All People to Know 
Education for Our Time 
Food 


The Survey 
112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


If You Are Interested in In- 
vestigating the Merits of 
the Vegetarian Diet and the 
Principles, Economic and 
Ethical of the Vegetarian 
Way of Living 
READ ~ 


The American Vegetarian 


A Monthly which is edited in a 
vital, dynamic, up-to-the-minute man- 
ner featuring articles by well-known 
authorities on 
Progressive Health 
Program For Peace On Earth 
Unique Personality Sketches 
Campaigns For Medical Liberty 
Human Interest Stories 
Meatless Recipes 
Striking Photographs 
Reports of World-Wide Activities 
and many other stimulating items 
that will keep you informed and 
entertained. 

If you don’t agree that this paper 
is worth $2.00 per year, 12 monthly 
issues—after you receive two issues 
—advise us why and we will refund 
your full subscription price without 
question, 

Subscribe Today and Learn the 
Vegetarian Way to Health and 
Happiness. 

Only $2.00 for a full year 


Sample copy, 25c postpaid. 


Th ° . 

e American Vegetarian 

117 W. 48th St., New York City, Dept. S 

P.S.: “Send for free list of books on 
health, diet, ete.” 
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wish for a better discussion of “mental 
abilities” and less of the content named, 
more discussion of “moral habits,” 
“play,” “creative tendencies,” “learning 
and remembering,” “the acquisition of 
skill,” which are later treated and obvi- 
ously nearer the core of educational psy- 
chology content. These are the musts if 
educational psychology is to receive scien- 
tific appreciation in this day when psy- 
chology has made such formidable prog- 
ress. 

There are inviting chapters on intelli- 
gence, special abilities, educational and 
vocational guidance. The contribution 
of the volume, in the mind of this re- 
viewer, is made in three chapters on 
aesthetics in education—appreciation of 
beauty in nature and visual art, in 
music, in poetry. Discussion of aesthe- 
tics in education and especially edu- 
cational psychology is urgently needed 
since aesthetics has not invaded the 
sanctity of educational literature to any 
great extent. Valentine has opened a 
trail here that could be made a rich 
avenue in psychological literature in its 
bearing on education. 

The material is presented simply, com- 
prehensively, and  nontechnically. It 
represents a British psychological point 
of view and draws largely from British 
sources. It is valuable especially for 
parents who are interested in psychology 
and education. Its great virtue is sim- 
plicity, its fault the lack of logical ar- 
rangement of its chapters. 

Joun E. BentTLEy 
The American University 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND 
UTILIZATION: Principles of Work- 
ing Force Analysis, by A. J. Jaffee and 
Charles D. Stewart. John Wiley, New 
York. $6.50 


HE PROSPECT IS GOOD THAT FOR A 

decade or more this country will 
be confronted with a scarcity of man- 
power. What this means in terms of the 
freedom of individuals to choose their 
own vocations and to work where they 
please has been given little considera- 
tion. 

Less consideration has been devoted 
to the probable availability of all those 
species of trained craftsmen and _profes- 
sional workers not especially needed by 
a defense economy—social workers, for 
example—required in 1960 when, let us 
pray, we shall again be at peace. 

Our society is producing military men, 
mechanics, draftsmen, and all variety of 
artistans for a war-making world. But 
are we, as a people, producing simul- 
taneously the number of teachers, his- 


® 


torians, librarians, social workers, public _ 
health workers, and public administra- 
tors required for the sort of civilization — 
we hope to see by 1960? 

Jaffee and Stewart do not answer these 
questions in “Manpower Resources and 
Utilization.” But they do present much 
of the factual data required for forecast- 
ing the answers. Their volume pictures 
the growth of our manpower in the past. 
It points out significant trends in the em- 


ployment of the aged and of women, — 


and of two or more members of the_ 
family. It depicts basic occupational 
trends. 

But this book concentrates on statistics, 
not on humans. For the student of sta- 
tistical techniques and analysis of the 
labor force this book is a valuable refer- 
ence work. But for the average reader 
who wants to understand the implica- 
tions of our drastically altered manpower 
situation, this book offers little. It deals 
scarcely at all with the human implica- 
tions of the manpower problem and its 
authors take slight risk! They offer few 
predications as to what the manpower 
trends of the past and the exigencies of 
the moment mean for us as families, as 
workers, and as parents in the future. 

Joun J. Corson 
Member of a firm of industrial 
management consultants 


CONTEMPORARY CORRECTION, 
edited by Paul W. Tappan. McGraw- 
Hill. $5.50 

16 HIS INTRODUCTION, SANFORD BaTEs 
speaks. of “Contemporary Correction” 

as being dedicated to those who desire to 
know more about the “why and where- 
fore” of crime. Dr. Tappan, its able 
editor, tells us the volume is predicated | 
on the importance of the understanding 
of the total task as seen through the ex- 
perience of a symposium; it is unusual 
because its participants are all well 
known practical and scientific men with 
long experience in administration, inves- 
tigation, scientific research, treatment or 
teaching in the field. 

There are thirty-two authors of the 
twenty-six chapters. Six of the chapters 
are joint contributions by two authori- 
ties, each taking one aspect of the same 
problem. The emphasis is on the offender 
as a human being and not on his of- 
fenses; on diversification of treatment 
and on the utilization of the same 
methods and techniques of training and 
treatment of offenders as are used in 
the free world by people in general, with 
the aid of qualified personnel as a sine 
qua non. All this comprehensive material 
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CASEWORKER. Graduate degree and experi- 


E 
; 
Excellent written personnel practices. 


ence. Immediate employment. Salary to $4440, 
dependent on qualifications. Private, multiple 
function child placing agency offering foster 
home care, institutional care, service to un- 
married mothers, adoption service and day 
eare. Annual increments; good personnel 
practices; member CWLA. Apply to Newell 
W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Service League, 730 East Vine Street, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


_—_—_e_————oeoeooo—————————— 


CASEWORKER: Immediate opening for a 
Catholic, professionally trained and_ experi- 
enced Child Welfare Caseworker. Good_ sal- 
ary according to training and experience. Ideal 


location and pleasant working conditions. 
Apply Reverend Director, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, 123 East 14th Street, Long Beach, 
California. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR professionally 

ualified for multiple-function children’s agency, 

_ Chicago Metropolitan Area. Member CWLA; 

$ix case workers; psychiatric consultation. 

i Mini- 

mum salary $4,200. Apply Lake Bluff Orphan- 
age, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


SUPERVISORS. Graduate accredited school 
' plus supervisory experience for adoptions di- 
» vision and child placing division. Salary per 
* annum $3,756-$4,872 set according to training 
* and experience. Psychiatric consultation pro- 
P gram. Apply General Director, Catholic_ So- 
f etal Service, 1825 Mission Street, San Fran- 
» cisco 3, California. 
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USO-TRAVELERS AID SERVICE 


Caseworker—Graduates of accredited school 
of social work for positions in communities 
near large military and defense industry es- 
tablishments. Salary range $3600-$4200 with 
entry salary depending on experience. Po- 
sitions of varying degrees of responsibility, 
some to carry paint independent of super- 


vision, others to give supervision. | 
Unit Directors—To head small units of one 
or two staff members. 


Will organize and 
administer service program, supervise staff, 
recruit and train volunteers, and carry some 
easeload. Graduation from accredited school 
of social work and experience required. 
Candidates whose experience includes some 
administrative and community responsibility 
will find this excellent opportunity for initial 
executive experience. Salary range $3900- 
$5500, depending on experience, size of unit. 
Apply to: National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


CASEWORKERS. Openings for two profession- 
ally trained caseworkers in multiple func- 


> tion agency with developing family coun- 
selling program. One is in Child Placement 
_ Unit. Range $3,000-$4,500; entrance salary 
_ dependent on experience. Write Marcel Ko- 
© vyarsky, Jewish Family & Children‘s Service, 
_ 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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"FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE HAS TWO 


~ the Kentucky Mountains: 


ITIONS. available (Single Women) in 
Ses (1) Head of Rec- 


- ord Department; (2) Social ‘Worker. College 
* Graduate. Six weeks’ vacation a year with 
z ay. Send qualifications to Agnes Lewis, 
i Sveadever, Kentucky. 
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“CASEWORKER—With Masters 
& 


- 


GRADUATE CASEWORKERS for expanded 
program of social services in unique and well- 
established rehabilitation service. Medical ex- 
perience preferred. Salaries and personnel 
practices meet good standards. Staff will work 
closely with medical school and accredited 
school of social work. Write Director of So- 
cial Services, Cleveland Rehabilitation Center, 
2239 East 55th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Degree pre- 
the Mecklenburg County 
Blind, 121 East Third 
Charlotte 2, North Caro- 


ferred—wanted by 
Association for the 
Street, Room 306, 


: 

: ina; starting salar $3,400.00 annually. Case- 
: Be with @aphacin on Prevention of Blind- 
_ ness. Write full details regarding education, 
_ experience, etc. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


a Ne na ese Es lal Ce 
CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, Reno 


district office, salary $3720-$4440. Entrance 
at above minimum for additional qualifica- 
tions. Write immediately for further informa- 


tion, Nevada State W G 
1331, Reno, Nevada. Speirs) ae Cam 


re 


CASEWORKER—opening June Ist. Graduate, 
accredited school. Experience desirable, but 
not required. Moderate caseload, good person- 
nel practices, psychiatric consultation. Begin- 
ning salary, $3500, yearly increments. Write 
John Hanks, Family Service, 126 N. Mechanic 
St., Jackson, Michigan. For personal interview 
at National Conference of Social Work, tele- 
phone John Hanks, YMCA Hotel, Chicago, 
May 25-29, ; 


ce 


CASEWORKER—Children’s Agency. Graduate 
of accredited school with experience in adop- 
tion and foster home placement. Salary from 
$3300. Apply to Director, Catholic Charities 


Bureau, 1027 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


KL 


WANTED: Medical Social 
approved school social work. 175 Bed Tu- 
berculosis Hospital, 40 Hour Week. Salary 
$4,000.00 Per Year. Vacancy July 1st. Write, 
iD Fase s & Teitelbaum, 4800 Kirk Road, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Worker Graduate 


WANTED: Settlement Director. 
Inn Settlement. Mature. Good Practical and 
Supervisory Experience. Attractive Personnel 
Practices. Apply to: Henry B. Ollendorff, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Neighborhood Settlement 
Association, 3754 Woodland Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


For Friendly 


CASEWORKER for multiple service children’s 
agency. Chicago suburb, professionally trained, 


male or female, institution or foster home 
cases. Member CWLA. Salary from $3000. 
Write Methodist Children’s Center, Lake 
Bluff, Il. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTOR — Available 
August or September Ist. Mature, 
capable of economical operation, 
towards practical training programs 
dren. Prefer private or independent, s 
medium sized institution in south or south 
east. Will consider other locations, or position 
as assistant in large institution where per- 
sonal beliefs and initiative coincide with needs 
and desires of present director. Experienced 
in programs dealing with inter-racial, semi- 
delinquent, dependent, neglected or mild _be- 
havior problems, caring for boys and girls. 
9246 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE has completed Master’s work in 
counciling and administration; interested in 
Superintendency in girls’ school. Fifteen years 
experience in public and private agencies. 
Highest references. 9242 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, 39, 10 years progressive experi- 
ence in group work-recreation field seeks po- 
sition with agency with interracial-intercultural 
emphasis. Will relocate. Available after June 
30. Salary requirements $6,000. 9244 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT’S position 
with community health or medical care agenc 
desired by mature, capable man of 32, M.S.W. 
degree, 2 years medical social work, prior 
business experience. Professional training in- 
cluded community health organization place- 
ment and courses. Eager for opportunity to 
assume planning and organizational responsi- 
bilities. 9248 Survey. 


MAN, age 30, M.S.S., desires. challenging po- 
sition with organization utilizing community 
organization and group work method, Experi- 
enced, 9247 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE or teaching position: 
M.A., M.S.W., year advanced psychiatric pro- 
gram. Hospital, community organization, su- 
petvision, casework, public relations experi- 
ence, 9249 Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
————— 
GROUP WORK setting, utilizing caseworker in 
total program, Woman, MSW, 3% years 
Supervised case work experience with children 
and adults. 9243 Survey. 


MATURE, well-educated woman desires posi- 
tion in midwest, but prefers Chicago or not 
too far distant, Desires something interesting 
and challenging with opportunity for building, 
Experience; field representative, fund raising 
program building, promotion and public rela- 
tions work (contact phase), administrative 
duties, speaking before groups. Graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. Attended Insti- 
tute on Race Relations at Fisk University. 
Can start work June 1st. Complete references 
on file at Burneice Larson’s Medical Bureau 
Chicago, Illinois. 9237 Survey. : 


EXECUTIVE—sixteen years in group work in 
working with groups and administratively, In- 
terested in change of jobs—available Oss 
decision by 6/1. 9245 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, top-notch professional training 
and experience; young, dynamic, a wide knowl- 
edge fund raising, scommunity planning; case- 
work; now assistant director home for aged. 
9250 Survey. 


Classified Cues 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


OUT OF PRINT and Hard to Find Books 
on Social Work, Child Welfare, and Longev- 


ity. Free catalogues on request. Greeley 
Square Book Store, Box 18, Tremont Sta- 
tion, New York 57, N. Y. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
NS to this generation of the insane and the 
eebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 


Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies. 
Advice on program planning, case consult- 
ation service and community organization 
of service to the blind. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


KEYSTONE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATES 


| EAST 42 ST: NOY DANY. 
MU 2.7575 


Professional Placement 


in the Social Agencies 


Beatrice E. Roulston 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tux Survey ) 
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2 East Ninety-First Street 


WORKSHOP 


INSTITUTES 


Series I 


1, Group Work with the Aged 


4, Youth in the Community 


6. Supervision in Casework 
Section A 
Section B 


8. Advanced Social Casework 


Series III 


13. Adoption Practice 


15. Supervision 


Administrative Problems in Large Social Agencies 


2. Supervision in Group Work 
3 'Thel PublicueRelations of; Social: Work s.fevccineiss laters) loreiens isis) erate lefetenatele wo) -ncie relehete ce 


5. Community Planning for Recreation 


Series II (For Graduates of Schools of Social Work) July 7 - July 18 


7. Educational Methods in Professional Training 


9, Psychosomatic Concepts in Social Work 
10. Adult Psychiatry for Social Workers 


11. Casework and Group Work in an Authoritarian Setting 
12. The Psycho-Social Development of the Normal Child 


14, Administrative Problems and Trends in Foster Care Agencies 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


1952 SUMMER CALENDAR 
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BULLETIN AND APPLICATION FORM ON REQUEST 
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New York 28, N. Y. 


June 2 - June 6 
Laurin Hyde 


June 16 - June 27 


Margaret Williamson, 
Coordinator 
Margaret Williamson 
Sallie E. Bright 
Bernice Bridges 
Mark A. McCloskey 


Miriam McCaffery 
Dorothy Hutchinson 
Gordon Hamilton 
Florence Hollis 

David Kairys, M.D. 
Gertrude Werner, M.D. 


July 21 - August 1 
Hyman Grossbard 
Sidney L. Green, M.D. 
Elizabeth G. Meier 
John E. Dula 
Catherine Dunn 


(Continued from page 238) 
is well organized in five parts. 

There is full discussion of such new 
conceptions as Reception or Classifica- 
tion and Receiving Centers now so in- 
tegral a part of the modern prisons, the 
new Casework Services being developed 
at present through Service Units in some 
leading institutions, and Group Therapy. 
In the discussion of Crime Prevention, 
we have a brilliant disquisition on our 
confused goals, but little presentation of 
the processes now used in the field. In 
the consideration of Parole, there is an 
excellent analysis of federal parole with 
consideration of selection and super- 
vision in general but less attention is 
given to parole preparation. 

In the concluding chapter, Austin H. 
MacCormick reviews the entire field of 
operation, often as unknown to the scien- 
tific worker in other fields as it is to the 
layman. He presents his vision of the 
institution of the future. It would be a 
constellation of institutions. The head 
would correspond to the president of a 
university with a staff of key personnel 
to supervise the medical, educational, 
and industrial programs of several insti- 
tutions, each a unit with its own superin- 
tending staff, but with a single reception 
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center for the entire group. Treatment 
would be an integral part of the pro- 
gram. Leon THomas STERN 
Consultant on Penal Affairs 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association 


for Health and Welfare 


MEDICAL MILESTONES, by Henry J. 
L. Marriott, M.D. Williams and Wil- 
kins, Baltimore. $3.50 

Nee AND BALANCED, CER- 

tainly, and “in readable form.” 

All well educated people will delight in 

the honesty and forthrightness of this 

careful author who believes that patients 
as well as doctors of medicine should 
know the truth about their ailments and 

the resources for remedy. This is not a 

history of medicine but a very contempo- 

rary exposition of some of the triumphs 
and many of the novelties of treatment 
and prevention. 

Dr. Marriott stresses the advances in 
diagnosis, the antibiotic treatments, and 
the expanding scope of medical knowl- 
edge, passing by the first as requiring 
more than the usual lay knowledge of 
disease and spreading the feast of in- 
genious surgery and chemical curiosities 
before an always avid if somewhat mor- 
bidly curious audience. 


Of the twenty chapters, nine deal with 
the communicable diseases. Two chap- 
ters, the first and last, give helpful warn- 
ing to those addicted to self-medication 
and to the exploitation not only of drugs” 
but of unreasonable hopes and promises. 

Pale people and blue babies, the blood 
that clots too quickly, the full neck that’ 
reveals iodine deficit, the games of hide 
and seek for cancer origins, our monkey 
blood and other types, BAL for war and 
peace people, cortisone and dramamine, 
each has a rather deep and generously 
descriptive chapter. 

One can easily imagine the delivery 
of these chapters as a lecture series to 
medical students or to the general prac- 
titioner, plagued by drug salesmen and 
inquisitive patients. Their usefulness to 
the general public, to the high school boy 
and girl and their teachers or to reading 
clubs, seems doubtful, because of the 
depth of biological, biochemical, and 
pathological information offered to or to 
be expected of the reader, 

Physicians will delight in the honesty 
and clarity, the charm and erudition of 
the authorship. Haven Emerson, M.D, 
Professor Emeritus of Public Health 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey ) 


THE SURVEY 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


Graduate Seminars 
July 7-17, 1952 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Ewuce F. Allan 
Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Dr. Othilda Krug 
Dr. George E. Gardner 
Casework Interpretation and Writing 
Miss Viola Paradise 


Advanced Casework 


Ego Psychology 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Aniversity of Chicago 


School of 


Social Service Administration 


1952 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


I. Social Work with Children in Their Own 
Homes (July 7-11) 


Mornings — general sessions for the entire 
groups. 

Afternoons—individual workshops: Problems 
and Process in (1) Administration of the 
Public Welfare Agency (Child Welfare Serv- 
ices and Public Assistance) ; (2) Public Child 
Welfare Services; (3) Public Assistance Sery- 
ices; (4) Medical and Health Agencies; (5) 
Private Family Agencies; (6) School Social 
Work; (7) The Child Placing Agency as it 
Relates to the Child’s Own Home. 


Il. Teaching Students Through Field Work 
(July 14-18) 


Ii. The Function of the Division of Research 


and Statistics in Agency Operation (Aug- 
ust 11-15) 


Further information on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social] Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 


Summer term for experienced social workers 
begins May 26, 1952. 


Fall semester begins September 17, 1952. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the 
School. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 


George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum. A 
generic first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, psy- 
chiatric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare organization, 


social work research. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research concentra- 
tion requires a minimum of two years’ work, after 
three years of experience following the master’s 


degree. 


Early inquiry and application for either program 
advised for admission in fall or spring semester. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


ANNOUNCING— 


The Next America 


Prophecy and Faith 
by Lyman Bryson 


“A great book, a timely book, an eminently readable book. Third in the series 
of appraisals of America begun by Lord Bryce in his American Commonwealth 
and followed by Herbert Croly’s Promise of American Life, Lyman Bryson’s 
book comes nearest of all to the real and the ideal America.”—ALVIN S. JOHN- 
SON, President Emeritus, The New School for Social Research. 

“T know of no synthesis of the American scene which is at once as broad, honest, 


critical, and constructive as this.’—-CLYDE KLUCKHOHN, Harvard Bees 


The College and the Community 


A Critical Study of Higher Education 
by Baker Brownell, Author of "The Human Community," etc. 


“If the groups in American life who should read and reflect on this book do so 
and follow up with action, we may have a much better society twenty-five years 
from now.”’—STANLEY HAMILTON, The Rural Life Association. 

“The question of how higher education can be made an integral part of vital 
community life has now been stated.,—ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Community 
Service, Inc. 

Outspoken in its criticism of the cleavage between the college and its community, 
this is one of the most devastating yet responsible appraisals of higher education 
in recent years. $3.50 


The Use of Resources in Education 


by Elsie Ripley Clapp, Author of "Community Schools in Action." Introduction by 
John Dewey. 


How schools can use and develop the personal and community resources which 
children and their families use in daily living, is set forth in detail in this help- 
ful book. A case history, told in vivid, personalized narrative, of what was ac- 
tually done in two rural public schools in Kentucky and West Virginia, this ac- 
count will be invaluable to all teachers and administrators as a practical guide to 
effective application of the “resource-use’ method. A John Dewey Society 
Publication. $4.00 


Catholicism and American Freedom 


by James M. O'Neill, Author of "Religion and Education Under the Constitution" 


““Must’ reading for every literate American—Jew, Protestant and Catholic .. . 
I do not know of any other writer in a field so partisan who deals with issues 


at debate more dispassionately .. . the book renders American freedom and, 

presently, our basic American unity a significant, timely service.” 

—DANIEL POLING. $3.50 
At your bookstore or from 

49 East 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 


